Hneuu  Lime  of  food  enjovmeriT... 


Life  size  models  and 
native  habitat  displayed 
by  American  Museum 

of  Natural  History  the  far  west  the  Navajo  enjoyed  an  advanced  civilization  over  his  more  savage 

brothers  of  the  plains.  His  garb,  home,  and  food  were  improved.  Yet  he  knew 


^^NLY  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  . .  .  the  life  time  of  two  men  .  . .  from 
the  Appalachians  to  the  Pacific  was  a  wilderness  awaiting  cultivation.  In 


nothing  of  the  joys  of  vegetables  and  fruits  which  are  grown  and  canned  today 
for  year  around  consumption  in  the  country  he  ruled.  The  canning  industry  has 
kept  ahead  of  agriculture.  Heekin  Faultless  Closing  Machines  . . .  the  Heekin 
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BRISTLING 


WITH  SPLENDID  FEATURES 


THIS  IS  THE  LOCK-SEAM  BOOT  MAKER  FOR  THE  CAMEROH 


300 -PER  MINOTE  LIKE  OF  CAH  MAKIHG  MACHIHERY 


1.  Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2.  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


3a  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma¬ 
chine  in  1/10  second. 

4a  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho¬ 
graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 


OAe^  ^owi  ^exUwve^  oJve.  imlwlducMi^  dedc/u&ed  in  tfve.  ^oMowJnq,  edition^: 

3b  The  ideal  Lockseamer  must  have  automatic  means  for  detectins  damaged  body  blanks,  combin¬ 
ed  with  a  powerful  brake  to  stop  the  machine  immediately,  thus  preventing  further  damage. 

Our  New  Model  No.  300  Lockseamer  has  a  highly  perfected  mechanism  for  this  very  purpose. 
Electric  limit  switches  detect  if  two  bodies  are  fed  or  if  there  is  any  malformation  of  body 
blanks,  which  actuates  a  solenoid  operated  brake,  stopping  the  machine  in  a  tenth  of  a  second. 

Th  e  semi-steel  brake  drum  is  mounted  directly  on  the  main  drive  shaft  and  equipped  with  self- 
aligning  brake  shoe.  A  brake  release  is  provided  so  the  machine  may  be 
operated  without  power.  This  release  is  automatically  eliminated  upon 
applying  power.  The  main  drive  shaft  is  made  from  special  alloy  steel 
which  is  electrically  heat  treated  to  develop  high  resistance  to  torsional 

strain.  Each  shaft  must  meet  rigid 
specifications  for  tensile  strength  and 
yield  point. 


AERIAL  PHOTO  BY  AMERICAN  AIRUNES 
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Continental  builds  its  plants  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  customers.  All  over  the  country  are  mod¬ 
em  plants,  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  give 
you  the  prompt,  reliable  service  you  need 
when  you’re  canning. 

The  number  and  efficiency  of  these  plants 
assure  you  not  only  of  immediate  service  but 
also  of  economy  in  shipping  and  ability  to 
supply  any  quantity  of  cans  on  time.  This 
progressive  policy  provides  real  insurance 
against  local  conditions  which  might  hold  up 
your  order.  For  example,  storms  and  floods 
en  route  could  cause  serious  delay  in  delivery 


of  your  cans.  No  matter  where  you  are  there 
is  always  a  Continental  plant  near  enough  to 
you  to  virtually  eliminate  this  hazard. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  plus  fac¬ 
tors  you  get  by  doing  business  with  Continen¬ 
tal.  We  offer  you  as  part  of  our  regular  service, 
besides  a  full  line  of  high  quality  cans  and 
closing  machines — the  prompt  help  of  Con¬ 
tinental  laboratory  research  experts,  closing 
machine  specialists,  and  any  other  aid  to  im¬ 
prove  your  canning  business.  A  few  moments 
talk  with  our  representative  will  convince  you 
that  Continental  can  serve  your  interests  better. 


Continental  Can  Combant 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  industries 


EDITORIALS 

WE  RECOMMEND — Can  you  imagine  a  better,  a 
more  timely,  a  more  needed  Editorial  than  this : 
FOLLOW  THROUGH 

An  address  given  before  The  Indiana  Canners  Association 
Annual  Convention  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
November  18,  1937 

By  Carlton  F.  Sturdy,  Speaking  Service,  American  Can  Co. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

During  this  past  summer  I  again  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
canneries,  during  the  packing  season,  in  almost  every  can¬ 
ning  center  except  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  met  many  canners  and 
was  impressed  anew  by  their  tremendous  task  and  the  energy 
and  vigilance  they  employed. 

I  found  a  large  number  were  not  only  familiar  with  the 
educational  work  this  Company  is  doing,  but  who  had  already 
noticed  definite  results  in  sales  and  in  the  interest  shown,  by 
dealers  and  consumers  alike,  in  their  own  districts.  Several 
canners  arranged  for  speaking  appointments,  during  my  visit, 
before  groups  in  their  immediate  vicinity  and  took  time  out  of 
their  busy  days  to  personally  attend  these  meetings. 

But  now  and  then  I  met  canners  who  would  say,  “Two  more 
weeks  and  it  will  all  be  over  for  another  year.”  “Two  more 
weeks”  of  hustle  and  bustle  and  then,  the  factories  cleaned 
and  silent,  their  responsibilities  in  their  packs  are  “over”  with 
the  locking  of  the  big  doors. 

As  these  thousands  filled  cans  are  pushed  out  into  the  world 
in  relays,  for  all  the  world  like  freshly-scrubbed  children  all 
dressed  up  in  their  clean  new  labels,  these  few  sigh  gpratefully 
and  exclaim,  “That  job’s  over!  Boy  Am  I  tired.  Guess  I’ll  go 
to  Florida.” 

If  it  only  were  as  simple  as  that!  But  the  job  is  not  over  and, 
whether  it  be  in  Florida  or  California  or  Indiana  or  Timbucktoo, 
their  interest  should  be  sufficient  to  give  heed  and  support  to 
the  rest  of  the  job — the  job  of  following  through. 

Fortunately  each  year,  more  and  more  canners  are  giving 
serious  study  toward  improving  the  reception  awaiting  these 
“children”  in  the  market  places  and  in  the  homes  toward  which 
they  are  journeying.  These  far-visioned  men  are  not  fooled  by 
talk  of  “needless  spending”  and  see  the  need  of  a  definite  course 
of  action  to  combat  the  powerful  forces  that  threaten  their 
markets  and  are  actually  “elbowing  out”  their  products  from 
the  American  homes  they  should  reach. 

We  are  all  links  in  a  giant  chain  of  effort.  Whether  we  are 
growers  or  canners  or  the  patient  research  workers  and  service 
men  who  serve  them  both;  whether  we  mould  the  container  or 
make  the  final  sale  in  the  chain — we  are  all  indispensable  parts 
of  the  whole  and  all  of  us  suffer  if  we  fail  to  clear  all  obstacles 
that  slow  that  quick  flow  of  merchandise  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

When  your  products  reach  your  jobber  your  goods  have  merely 
changed  warehouses  and  as  long  as  those  containers  remain  on 
the  retailers  shelves,  they  block  further  packs  and  your  sale 
isn’t  finished.  Your  common  responsibilties  will  not  allow  you 
to  ignore  the  jobber’s  and  retailer’s  problems — for  if  he  fails 
to  solve  them — very  shortly  you  are  sunk  too. 

What  are  these  problems?  They  are  two. 

First:  Other  types  of  food  products  which,  due  to  great  strides 
in  rapid  transportation  or  improved  refrigeration,  are  invading 
your  markets  backed  by  a  well-organized  educational  program. 

Second:  The  need  to  finally  weed  out,  once  and  for  all,  the 
needless  prejudices  and  obsolete  misinformation  still  tolerated  by 


this  industry  and  through  a  real  program  of  education  firmly 
establish  the  true  facts  about  canned  foods. 

I  meet  thousands  of  people  every  week  who  still  have  only 
the  vaguest  obsolete  knowledge  of  canned  foods. 

One  women,  standing  up  in  a  crowded  lecture  hall,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  question  period  to  ask,  “Isn’t  it  true  that  only 
the  sick  chickens  are  put  into  cans?”  Now  the  serious  menace 
to  canned  foods  sales  was  not  in  the  belief  of  that  woman,  but 
in  the  fact  that  not  one  woman  in  that  auditorium  laughed  or 
even  thought  it  wasn’t  a  sensible  question. 

Millions  are  still  scared  to  death  to  leave  food  in  the  open 
can.  One  woman  testified  that  she  opened  a  can  of  peas  as  the 
telephone  rang.  After  talking  five  minutes  with  her  neighbor 
she  returned  to  the  kitchen  and  threw  away  the  peas  because  she 
feared  poisoning!  And  that  woman  lived  in  a  town  where  they 
pack  peas! 

Others  still  throw  away  the  juices,  regard  your  products  as 
emergency  foods  inferior  to  those  they  cook  at  home  and  actually 
apologize  if  they  serve  them  to  guests! 

Another  woman  heard  somewhere  that  drinking  tomato  juice 
caused  cancer. 

Don’t  think  these  are  rare  cases.  Just  come  with  me  when 
I  address  a  thousand  dealers  and  hear  their  questions.  And 
these  are  the  men  upon  whom  we  must  depend  to  sell  our 
products ! 

One  retailer  lost  a  good  customer  because  she  found  steel 
chips  in  her  canned  tomatoes — and  this  dealer  didn't  know 
enough  to  tell  her  she  had  a  dull  can  opener. 

Another  dealer  had  a  customer  who  was  frightened  nearly 
out  of  her  wits  because  she  thought  her  family  had  eaten  ground 
glass  from  a  can  of  shrimp.  She  scared  the  living  daylights 
out  of  the  grocer  and  he  kicked  the  entire  brand  out  of  his  store. 
And  yet,  when  he  told  that  experience  in  meeting  I  couldn’t 
find  one  grocer  in  that  audience  that  could  explain  about  harm¬ 
less  struvite. 

Another  customer  thought  she  had  “tin-poisoning”  from 
canned  tomatoes  because  she  didn’t  know  she  was  alergic  to 
their  acidity. 

It’s  the  same  answer — “They  didn’t  know.” 

Obviously  the  cure  is  in  more  knowledge  and  here  is  the 
canner’s  golden  opportunity  for  never  before  in  the  history  of 
this  country  have  we  had  such  a  tremendous  consumer  interest 
in  learning  the  truth  about  the  merchandise  they  buy  at  the 
stores. 

Large  scale  business  in  every  line  is  responding.  Educational 
effort  by  industry  is  suddenly  nation-wide  today.  I  meet  their 
speakers  everywhere. 

People  want  things  fresh  and  clean  and  protected  from  con¬ 
tamination. 

Protected!  There  is  our  great  opportunity.  And  don’t  you 
think  the  other  fellow  who  competes  with  canned  foods  hasn’t 
seen  that  gap  and  tried  to  plug  it.  Today  they  are  scrambling 
to  attract  this  consumer  interest.  They  have  their  laboratories, 
their  home  economics  departments,  their  lecturers  and  talking 
pictures,  too. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  to  see  that  the  standard  bearers  of 
canned  foods  get  before  your  high  school  assemblies,  your  Rotary 
Club  and  other  audiences  in  your  town? 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  pack  a  single  pound  of  food 
we  seem  to  have  been  selected  by  the  bujing  public  of  these 
United  States  as  the  fountainhead  of  knowledge  regarding 
canned  food  facts.  People  write  us  from  all  over  the  country 
asking  how  good  they  are,  how  they  will  keep,  how  to  use  them 
and  for  the  many  free  booklets  which  contain  not  one  line  of 
advertising  and  are  sent  upon  request. 

Our  figures  for  one  month  recently  showed  we  mailed  out  over 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  pieces  of  mail  every  day. 
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We  also  receive  as  high  as  twenty  requests  a  day  for  our 
Speaking  Service  to  furnish  a  lecturer  to  address  groups  of  all 
types  and  sizes  throughout  the  country  on  canned  foods  subjects. 

These  requests  can  be  divided  readily  into  three  groups. 

Group  Number  One — The  Student  Group:  Here  we  tell  the 
story  of  “A  Nation’s  Harvest”  to  high  school  assemblies  of 
juniors  and  seniors  in  audiences  from  five  hundred  to  five 
thousand.  These  are  the  buyers  of  tomorrow  so  important  to 
us.  Classes  in  Home  Economics,  Commercial  Geography  and 
Nutrition  prove  eager  listeners.  We  also  have  the  privilege  of 
appearing  as  guest  lecturer  at  universities  and  state  colleges 
and  hospital  training  schools  throughout  the  country  where,  in 
post-graduate  courses  in  marketing,  buying  and  food  values, 
“Facts  Every  Buyer  Should  Know”  is  a  popular  subject  to 
students,  nurses  and  dietitians. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  frequently  said  that  a  dietitian  could 
graduate  without  knowing  what  a  “number  ten”  container  was, 
even  if  it  bit  her  on  the  ankle.  Today  the  institution  size  con¬ 
tainer  is  carefully  explained  to  these  groups. 

Group  Number  Two — The  Trade:  Here,  in  classes,  monthly 
assemblies  and  conventions  we  teach  the  salesmen  of  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  “How  to  Merchandise  More  Canned  Foods.” 

Retailers,  clerks  and  chain-store  employees  are  told  “What  is 
in  a  Can  and  How  to  Sell  It”  in  groups  sometimes  numbering 
into  the  thousands. 

Earlier  in  the  year  I  made  a  speaking  tour  through  the 
Dakotas  where,  every  week-day  night  for  a  month,  I  addressed 
tightly- jammed  audiences  of  retailers  and  their  clerks — ^from  five 
hundred  to  nearly  a  thousand  in  number — many  of  whom  had 
motored  in  from  towns  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  miles  distant.  These  meetings  were  held  in 
towns  about  two  hundred  miles  apart  and  many  retailers  living 
between  these  points,  came  to  both  meetings  so  great  was  their 
interest. 

One  of  the  most  valued  letters  regarding  this  type  of  work 
was  one  I  received  from  the  great  company  sponsoring  this 
tour,  telling  of  an  increase  of  28  per  cent  in  sales  in  items  we 
stressed,  an  increase  which  they  are  still  holding. 

The  Third  and  Last  Group  is  “The  Consumer”:  This  is  the 
largest  and  most  varied.  Women’s  Clubs,  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Dinner  Groups,  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Lions  listen  to  the 
fascinating  story  of  the  canning  industry,  replete  with  achieve¬ 
ment,  adventure  and  romance — “The  Story  Behind  the  Label.” 
We  receive  hundreds  of  letters  following  these  lectures  asking 
for  our  various  publications. 

I  have  addressed  as  many  as  four  service  clubs  in  a  week  and 
if  you  don’t  think  I  know  how  to  sing  “America”  by  this  time, 
you’re  crazy.  Over  two  hundred  luncheons,  dinners  and 
banquets — just  measure  that  in  terms  of  mashed  potatoes  and 
canned  peas  consumed. 

Knowledge  creates  Confidence  and  Confidence  creates  Sales. 
Your  products  are  hidden;  they  lack  visual  appeal.  Creating 
“word  pictures”  builds  consumer  confidence — showing  “How  To 
Sell”  builds  the  grocers’  sales. 

You  can  help.  We  invite  your  suggestions,  reactions,  approval 
or  constructive  criticisms  alike.  But  most  of  all  we  want  you 
to  help  us  reach  the  big  audiences  of  your  cities  and  towns. 

Everybody  eats!  Think  of  the  groups  you  would  like  to  have 
hear  the  story  of  your  products  and  acquaint  them  with  our 
service  or  go  before  them  yourself  and  preach  the  gospel  of 
canned  foods. 

In  our  Advertising  Department  we  are  trying  to  do  our  share. 
Advertising  is  but  another  form  of  salesmanship  and  our  adver¬ 
tising  and  educational  efforts  are  designed  to  sell  the  contents. 
That  is  our  way  of  thinking.  We  look  upon  it  both  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  as  well  as  a  service  to  our  customers. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  a  service  we  are  happy  to  give.  Already, 
to  countless  thousands,  canned  foods  have  become  a  symbol.  A 
symbol  of  a  great  gift  from  the  canning  industry — made  possible 
by  your  skill  and  your  patience  and  your  vision — that  these,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  may  enjoy  the  harvest  of  our  g^reat 
land  any  time  and  anywhere  without  giving  thought  to  miles 
or  seasons  or  clime. 

And  we  should  offer  them  very  proudly  for — all  of  us  together 
— one  great,  loyal  chain — have  brought  these  harvests  in  all 
their  freshness,  safety  and  health — ^just  within  the  reach  of 
their  hands. 
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PUBUSHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
20  South  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 

Entered  as  second-close  matter  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
under  Act  of  March  S,  1879. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonsmious  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year  $8.00 

Canada  4.00 

Foreign  -------  6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertieing  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


.  CONVENTION  DATES 

DECEMBER  2,  1937 — Minnesota  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DECEMBER  2-3,  1937 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  7,  1937 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual 
Cutting  Bee,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1937 — National  Canners  of  Canada,  Annual 
Meeting,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1937 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  9-10,  1937 — New  York  State  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  13-16,  1937 — ^Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1937  —  Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Deschler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  15,  1937 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash.  (Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  4-6,  1938 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

JANUARY  5-7,  1938 — Michigan  Canners,  Mid-Winter  Meeting 
and  Field  and  Production  Men’s  School,  Olds  Hotel,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

JANUARY  23-28, 1938 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies,  Annual 
Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-25,  1938 — National  American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JANUARY  26,  1938 — National  Pickle  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FEBRUARY  23-24,  1938 — ^Virginia  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Patrick  Henry  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — American  Camping,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 
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INDIANA  CANNERS  MEET 

Rodney  Koontz  Heads  The  Groupe^  Kenneth  Ryder 
Made  Permanent  Secretary 


A  GOODLY  crowd  was  on  hand  to  hear  President 
Craig  Dillon  open  the  fall  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Canners  Association  held  at  the  Claypool 
Hotel,  November  18th  and  19th.  President  Dillon 
thanked  the  members  of  the  Association  for  their 
prompt  and  ready  assistance  throughout  the  year.  He 
warned  the  members  to  follow  closely  the  actions  of 
Congress  on  legislation  that  effects  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  and  asked  their  cooperation  with  the  Association 
in  its  fight  against  certain  clauses  in  these  laws  that 
may  be  objectionable  to  the  industry. 

Mr.  Dillon  outlined  briefly  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year.  One  of  the  most  important 
and  beneficial  activities  has  been  the  monthly  meetings 
between  directors  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association 
and  directors  of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau.  These 
meetings  have  been  of  great  value  to  both  parties  and 
mutual  good  will  and  understanding  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  between  the  farmer  and  the  canner.  “We  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  farmer’s  problems  and 
feel  sure  that  they  appreciate  some  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  canning  business,”  Mr.  Dillon  said. 

“Indiana  quality,”  said  Mr.  Dillon,  “has  long  been  a 
by-word  but  there  are  a  few  canners  in  the  State  not 
worthy  of  the  name.”  In  order  that  Indiana  canners 
can  keep  their  collective  nose  in  the  air,  it  is  necessary 
that  these  hovels  be  wiped  out,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  one  bad  apple  in  the  barrel  will  spoil  the  entire 
contents,  and  the  poor  products  packed  by  these  in¬ 
experienced  and  careless  members  cannot  help  but  re¬ 
flect  on  the  reputation  of  the  whole  state.  It  is  this 
competition  from  these  junk  packers  that  disrupts  the 
entire  tomato  market,”  he  remarked. 

For  the  address  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Sturdy  of  the  American 
Can  Company,  turn  to  page  5  and  don’t  miss  reading  it 
for  we  feel  sure  that  you  will  find  it  very  enlightening. 

President  Ralph  0.  Dulany  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  informed  the  assembled  gathering  that  the 
National  Canners  Association  is  in  splendid  condition. 
The  membership  is  larger  than  at  any  other  time  in  its 
history.  Within  the  last  15  months  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  17  per  cent  in  its  membership  so  that  today 
the  members  of  the  Association  control  more  than 
150,000,000  cases.  Its  strength  lies  in  the  active  loyal 
support  of  its  members  which  has  been  edifying  during 
this  past  year.  Many  of  you  do  not  fully  realize  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  obtain  help  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  President  Dulany  suggested  that  members  write 
to  the  Association’s  offices  in  Washington  and  ask  for 
a  survey  of  the  services  to  which  members  are  entitled. 


Mr.  Dulany  divided  his  talk  into  three  parts : 
1.  Legislation,  2.  Contracts,  3.  Public  Relations. 
LEGISLATION — The  Food  and  Drug  Bill,  known  as 
S5  or  the  Copeland  Bill,  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  House  subcommittee.  This  com¬ 
mittee  has  drafted  a  bill  very  similar  to  the  Senate 
measure  which  as  a  whole  is  satisfactory  to  the  canning 
industry. 

As  regards  wages  and  hours  the  bill  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
committee  does  exempt  perishables.  The  canning  in¬ 
dustry  comes  under  this  head.  But  there  is  consider¬ 
able  agitation  to  strike  out  this  exemption.  There 
is  talk  that  a  labor  board  will  be  appointed  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  specific  industry  will  be  exempt.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  present  to  this  labor  board,  if 
created,  information  as  to  the  status  of  the  canning 
industry  with  regard  to  perishability.  In  other  words, 
to  prove  to  them  that  the  canning  industry,  because  of 
the  perishable  nature  of  its  products,  can  not  operate 
under  drastic  time  restrictions.  In  order  to  gather  this 
information,  questionnaires  may  be  sent  to  you  in  a 
short  time.  Please  cooperate  with  us,  he  urged,  fill  out 
and  return  the  questionnaire  promptly. 

There  are  certain  activities,  said  Mr.  Dulany,  that 
because  of  their  nature  are  local  problems  and  must 
be  handled  by  your  State  Association.  State  laws  fall 
under  this  caption.  In  this  day  and  age  there  are  so 
many  laws  which  concern  us  directly  that  it  becomes 
a  problem  to  determine  just  how  they  effect  us  as  an 
individual  or  a  business.  Your  State  Association  is 
familiar  with,  or  at  least  is  endeavoring  to  become 
familiar  with,  each  State  law  that  effects  the  industry. 
So  if  you  are  puzzled  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  law,  write  to  your  State  Association  so  that 
you  may  obtain  the  benefit  of  its  work.  By  doing  this 
we  avoid  the  confusion  so  often  aroused  when  we  write 
to  our  State  officials  for  the  ruling.  Your  mail  does 
not  always  reach  that  State  official  and  a  false  interpre¬ 
tation  may  be  handed  down  by  some  minor  official. 

CONTRACTS — The  National  Canners  Association 
has  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  a  uniform 
Contract  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  up  a  Contract  that  will  be  suitable  to 
all  phases  of  the  industry,  says  Mr.  Dulany.  It  may 
be  possible  and  is  very  probably  feasible  to  draw  up 
such  contracts  within  a  State  or  Territory.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  different  localities  and  of  different  commodi¬ 
ties  are  varied.  There  is,  however,  an  arrangement 
between  the  National  Canners  Association  and  the 
Jobbers  Association  that  works  to  the  advantage  of 
both  parties.  Under  the  agreement,  whenever  a  canner 
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prorates  his  future  deliveries,  the  jobber  can,  through 
the  National  Canners  Association,  inspect  the  records 
of  the  canner,  and  vice  versa,  when  a  jobber  asks  for 
a  write  down  in  prices,  the  canner  can,  through  the 
Jobbers  Association,  remind  that  jobber  that  he  has 
signed  a  contract  and  is  expected  to  live  up  to  it. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  This  subject  was  ably 
stated  by  Mr.  Sturdy  and  shows  that  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  needs  to  extend  its  efforts  further  to  promote 
the  value  and  wholesomeness  of  canned  foods  and  to 
break  down  the  false  notions  that  many  people  have 
regarding  canned  foods.  This  can  and  is  being  done  in 
many  different  ways,  one  of  which  is  descriptive 
labeling.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  industry  are  using 
such  labels  today  and  profiting  no  end  by  it.  In  order 
to  promote  uniformity  in  labeling,  Mr.  Dulany,  sug¬ 
gested  that  members  write  to  Washington  for  the 
phamphlet  bearing  the  descriptive  terms  to  be  used 
for  each  commodity. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program,  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Schricker,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
told  the  members  how  great  an  asset  they  are  to  the 
proud  State  of  Indiana,  and  advised  that  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  greater  success  by  close  cooperation  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  There  are  too  many  laws  on  the  books,  says  Mr. 
Schricker,  but  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  can  not 
suggest  four  or  five  more  to  take  care  of  our  com¬ 
petitors.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
every  industry,  so  have  your  representatives  acquaint 
us  with  your  troubles  so  that  legislation  in  its  final 
form  may  be  fair  and  just  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Charles  Milton  Newcomb,  a  humorist  of  no 
mean  ability,  wound  up  the  business  of  the  afternoon 
in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  Mr.  Newcomb’s  witticisms 
were  only  exceeded  by  his  philosophy.  He  delivered  a 
short  dissertation  on  Faith,  showing  that  without 
Faith  in  God  and  our  fellow  man,  this  world  would 
indeed  be  a  sad  and  dreary  abode. 

Thursday  evening  the  entire  convention  almost  to  a 
man  assembled  in  the  Riley  Room  for  dinner  and 
entertainment.  Those  of  you  who  have  attended  one 
of  these  Indiana  Socials  know  without  telling  that  In¬ 
diana  Canners  can  play  as  hard  as  they  work,  and  those 
of  you  who  have  never  had  the  pleasure,  “ain’t  seen 
nothing  yet.”  The  hotel  is  literally  alive  with  good 
fellowship,  young  and  old  seem  to  be  overcome  with  the 
joy  of  being  alive. 

THE  HOOSIER  SEAL  OF  QUALITY 
Friday  morning’s  Session  was  concerned  chiefly  with 
“The  Hoosier  Seal  of  Quality.”  This  is  a  copyrighted 
Seal  which  identifies  a  product  as  being  grown  in  In¬ 
diana.  Before  it  can  bear  this  Seal,  a  product  must 
comply  with  four  requirements:  (1)  The  raw  product 
must  comply  with  the  U.  S.  Standards  for  No.  1  grade. 
(2)  It  must  be  packaged  in  a  new  container.  (3)  It 
must  undergo  Federal  inspection.  (4)  There  is  a 
$500.00  performance  bond  that  the  user  will  live  up 
to  the  first  three  requirements.  It  might  be  well,  says 
Mr.  Fay  Gaylord,  of  Purdue  University,  to  shift  our 
attention  for  the  moment  from  the  East  to  the  West. 
He  pointed  out  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  pack  of 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products  on  the  West  Coast.  In 
1932  that  section  of  the  country  produced  3,000,000 
cases  tomatoes  and  tomato  products,  in  1936  nearly 


9,000,000  cases,  an  increase  of  nearly  300  per  cent  in 
four  years.  This  is  competition  that  must  be  met  by 
the  Indiana  tomato  canners  and  since  Indiana  has  the 
reputation  of  growing  the  finest  tomatoes  in  the 
country,  it  can  be  met  successfully  by  identifying  your 
product  as  being  grown  in  Indiana  by  using  the 
Hoosier  Seal  of  Quality. 

Then,  too,  buyers  all  over  the  country  may  have 
hesitated  to  use  Indiana  products  because  of  their  lack 
of  uniformity.  Under  the  Seal,  raw  products  must 
be  U.  S.  No.  1  and  the  finished  product  must  be 
federally  graded.  These  requirements  naturally  in¬ 
sure  a  uniform  product.  At  present  there  are  no 
canners  using  this  Seal,  but  farmers  selling  raw 
products  have  profited  no  end  by  its  use.  One-half 
million  bushels  of  apples  were  sold  under  it  in  1937, 
and  Indiana  apples  were  sold  to  four  states  that  have 
never  before  bought  Indiana  apples.  Canteloupe 
growers  increased  their  returns  by  $10,000.00  under 
its  influence.  The  Indiana  farm  bureau  has  enthusi¬ 
astically  endorsed  the  plan  and  is  using  every  effort  to 
persuade  more  members  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Neil  Furlong,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Produce 
Department  of  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company, 
informed  the  convention  that  he  will  buy  goods  packed 
under  this  Seal  at  market  prices.  Kroger  has  adver¬ 
tised  this  Seal  in  the  newspapers  of  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Ohio  and  the  response  has  been  overwhelming. 
Brand  names,  says  Mr.  Furlong,  do  not  mean  a  thing. 
The  statement  “Canned  Tomatoes”  does  not  identify 
your  product.  In  order  to  get  repeat  sales,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  tell  the  housewife  something  about  the  product 
inside  and  to  back  up  your  claim  to  quality  with  a 
disinterested  and  authoritative  testimonial.  The  Seal 
of  Quality  is  such  a  testimonial  and  assurance  of 
quality. 

Mr.  Hassil  E.  Schenck,  President  of  the  Indiana 
Farm  Bureau,  told  the  audience  how  much  he  and  his 
associates  had  learned  of  the  problems  of  the  canning 
industry  through  the  monthly  meetings  of  farmers  and 
canners.  He  pledged  the  cooperation  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  in  return.  Through  mutual  understanding,  we 
can  advance  far  along  the  road  to  success,  says  Mr. 
Schenck.  He  praised  the  “Seal  of  Quality”  and  ex¬ 
plained  further  how  individual  farmers  had  profited 
by  its  use. 

By  unanimous  vote  Rodney  Koontz,  of  Gaston  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Gaston,  Ind.,  was  made  president  of 
the  association.  Kenneth  Ryder,  who  for  many  years 
had  served  as  secretary  of  the  association  and  was 
able  to  relinguish  the  office  only  to  be  elected  president 
a  few  years  back,  was  again  named  permanent  secre¬ 
tary,  filling  the  vacancy  left  by  the  recent  untimely 
death  of  John  J.  Rogers. 

The  Officers: 

President — Rodney  Koontz,  Gaston  Canning  Co., 
Gaston. 

Vice-President — Paul  Wolf,  Gwynneville. 

Secretary — Kenneth  Ryder,  Trafalgar. 

New  Directors: 

Noel  Ritchie,  Borgantown. 

Paul  Wolf,  Gwynneville. 
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Progress  Report  on 

the  1937  Canning  Test  of 

Recently  Introduced  Pea  Varieties 

by  Prof.  E.  J.  Delwiche 

Agronomist,  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture 


The  need  of  carefully  conducted  and  well  checked  tests  of 
recently  introduced  varieties  of  farm  and  garden  crops  has 
long  been  recognized.  Wisconsin  canners  and  seedsmen  who 
supply  them  with  seed,  have  urged  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  to  conduct  tests,  in  order  to  get  a  true  evaluation  of 
the  varieties  of  peas  produced  by  commercial  and  experiment 
station  breeders.  Trials,  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale, 
have  been  made,  in  the  past,  by  the  Experiment  Station,  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  its  newer  productions,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  standards.  Canners,  cooperating  with  seedsmen, 
have  done  a  good  deal  of  testing,  here  and  there  in  the  State. 
There  remains,  however,  the  need  of  getting  more  accurate 
information  than  is  now  available,  on  the  relative  merits  of  all 
the  newer  peas  that  have  been  introduced  by  experiment  stations 
and  commercial  growers. 

The  present  report  is  on  a  trial  made  in  1937,  and  as  stated, 
at  the  request  of  interested  seedsmen  and  canners.  The  Wis¬ 
consin  Canners’  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1936, 
urged  the  need  of  such  a  test.  The  trials  were  conducted  at 
Columbus,  Wisconsin,  in  cooperation  with  the  Columbus  Foods 
Corporation.  This  concern  generously  offered  the  use  of  land, 
equipment,  and  labor,  to  grow  the  crop;  and  in  addition,  agreed 
to  make  available,  without  charge,  a  canning  line  to  use  in 
processing  the  crop.  The  American  Can  Company  agreed  to 
see  to  the  processing,  and  assign  several  canning  technologists 
to  work  on  the  project.  Without  the  help  so  generously  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Columbus  Foods  Corporation,  and  the  American 
Can  Company,  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  would  not 
have  been  able  to  carry  on  these  trials  on  the  scale  that  they 
were  undertaken.  Seedsmen  contributed  to  this  test,  by  supply¬ 
ing  the  needed  seed  to  carry  on  this  trial.  The  American  Can 
Company  furnished  the  supplies,  including  cans. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  only  a  limited  number  of  varieties 
can  be  handled  in  one  day,  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  number 
of  varieties  to  be  tested.  So,  it  was  arranged  to  get  from  seed 
growers,  sufficient  seed  for  testing  of  the  recently  introduced 
varieties,  which  are  either  being  sold  to  canners,  or  which  were 
on  the  point  of  being  released  to  the  trade. 

OBJECTIVES:  The  main  objectives  sought  were  to  deter¬ 
mine  (1)  yield  in  total  and  for  different  sieve  sizes;  and  (2) 
quality  as  expressed,  relatively,  in  figures,  under  the  terms  of 
tenderness,  flavor,  and  color. 

PLAN  OF  EXPERIMENT:  Twenty  varieties  were  included. 
The  types  represented  in  the  test,  were:  Alaska,  Early-maturing 
Sweets,  Mid-season,  and  the  Late-maturing  varieties. 

A  level  field  of  even  slope,  in  good  rotation,  quite  free  from 
weeds,  and  in  a  good  state  of  fertility,  was  secured  for  the 
trial  grounds.  The  soil  was  Carrington  loam,  a  type  of  soil 
representative  of  a  good  share  of  the  pea  canning  area  of 
southern  Wisconsin.  The  ground  was  thoroughly  and  uniformly 
fitted,  before  seeding. 

All  varieties,  except  two,  were  replicated  twice.  Plots  were 
1/25  of  an  acre  in  area,  all  planted  with  a  grain  drill.  The 
rates  of  seeding  were  in  proportion,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
the  size  of  the  seed  used;  and  with  one  exception,  where  the 
stand  was  thin,  because  of  an  error  due  to  the  seeding  drill, 
good  stands  of  peas  were  obtained. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS:  Because  of  cool  and  rather  wet 
weather,  during  April  and  early  May,  the  planting  was  delayed 


until  May  10th,  several  weeks  after  the  usual  date  for  planting 
peas  in  southern  Wisconsin.  This  fact  of  late  planting  should 
be  considered,  in  examining  results  and  in  comparing  varieties. 
Because  of  this  lateness  of  planting,  the  difference  in  maturity, 
between  the  early,  mid-season,  and  late  types,  was  much  less 
than  normal.  On  account  of  such  shortening  in  maturity,  there 
was  considerable  crowding  at  canning  time. 

There  was  a  good  supply  of  moisture  at  planting  time;  but 
rainfall  for  May  was  less  than  half  the  normal;  that  for  June 
was  one-fourth  less  than  normal;  while  the  first  half  of  July, 
particularly,  the  period  from  June  21  to  July  20th,  the  rainfall 
as  recorded  at  one  nearby  station,  Watertown,  was  considerably 
less  than  an  inch.  Then  came  a  rather  light  shower,  but  it 
was  not  of  much  benefit  to  the  crop. 

The  peas  made  rapid  and  thrifty  growth,  producing  good  vine 
growth.  For  early  and  mid-season  varieties,  there  was  abundant 
blossoming,  and  pod  development,  but  continued  drought  from 
July  4th  to  July  12th,  resulted  in  considerable  wilting;  a  fact 
which  was  reflected  in  the  quality  of  the  canned  product. 

CANNING  PROCEDURE:  The  brine  used  was  the  same 
as  used  in  the  cooperative  canning  trials  at  Geneva,  New  York, 
Experiment  Station:  11.4  pounds  salt,  and  30  pounds  sugar,  per 
hundred  gallons  of  softened  water. 

The  tenderometer,  an  instrument  invented  by  Doctor  Martin 
of  the  American  Can  Company,  was  used  in  getting  a  rating 
on  tenderness.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  compare  these  ten¬ 
derometer  readings,  with  the  ratings  given  by  the  scoring 
committee. 

The  peas  for  canning  were  made  up  of  a  composite  of  the 
2’s,  3’s,  4’s  and  5’s,  for  each  variety;  number  one  size  being 
discarded,  in  most  cases.  Tenderometric  readings  were  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  same  composites  as  that  for  processing;  also,  on 
the  individual  sieve  sizes.  (See  Table.) 

QUALITY  RATING:  Scoring  of  the  canned  product  was 
done  by  a  committee  appointed  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Marvin 
Verhulst,  Secretary,  Wisconsin  Canners’  Association.  It  was 
made  up  of  a  group  of  two  representatives  of  the  American  Can 
Company,  and  eight  canners  and  canning  products  salesmen. 
Scoring  was  recorded  on  the  basis  of  poor,  fair,  good,  and  excel¬ 
lent,  for  the  three  items  of  texture,  flavor  and  color.  Results 
were  averaged  on  a  numerical  basis:  70  for  the  grade  of  poor, 
77  for  fair,  84  for  good,  and  91  for  excellent.  Figures,  as  given, 
are  the  average  of  the  various  individual  scores. 

Yields,  for  the  most  part,  were  above  normal;  in  some  cases, 
heavier  than  they  would  have  been,  had  it  been  possible  to  cut 
the  crop  at  the  right  time. 

No  attempt  should  be  made,  at  this  time,  to  arrive  at  definite 
or  final  conclusions,  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  various 
varieties.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  compare  yields  of  early 
types  with  late  types;  since,  because  of  their  earlier  maturities, 
the  early  kinds  escaped  drought,  to  a  great  extent.  I  think 
Wisconsin  canners  will  appreciate  what  is  meant. 

Aphids  came  into  the  picture,  but  through  timely  dusting,  it 
was  possible  to  reduce  their  attacks,  very  materially.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  probably  would  be  true  that  the  late  varieties  suffered, 
to  quite  an  extent,  from  aphid  attacks.  That,  together  with  the 
lack  of  moisture,  accounts  for  the  relatively  lower  yields. 
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¥F  you’re  over  in  Cedarburg,  you’ll  very  likely 
overhear  somebody  say  “See  that  fellow  over 
there?  He’s  one  of  the  best  canners  in  Wis¬ 
consin.”  Or  maybe  someone  else  will  be  point¬ 
ed  out  to  you  as  one  of  the  best  “cookers”  or 
closing  machine  operators.  For  that’s  the  pride 
that  Cedarburg  folks  take  in  their  work. 

In  such  a  canning  country,  it's  onlv  natural 
that  you'll  also  find  the  most  practical  and  pro¬ 
fitable  canning  machinery.  Imnsen  people  take 


deep  pride  in  the  Masterbuilt  line— for  it  has 
carried  the  name  and  fame  of  old  Cedarburg  all 
over  the  civilized  glohe. 

There  are  lots  of  things  that  big  city  people 
know  more  about  than  we  do — but  we’re 
“tops”  when  it  comes  to  canning  machinery. 
Canning’s  our  whole  life  here — and  that’s  why 
the  machinery  you  huy  from  us  never  lets  you 
down.  Have  you  seen  our  latest  catalog — des¬ 
cribing  this  whole  Masterbuilt  line? 


HANSEN  CANNINfi  MACHINENY  CORP. 


CEDARBURG. 
WISCONSIN.  U.S  A. 


The  Machinery 
That  Conies  From 
A  Cannery  Town 


Seaboard  Representative: 


WM.  T.  HOWETH.  Lewes.  Del. 


California  Representative: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  1st  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Intermountain  Representative: 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  1st  Sec.Bk.Bldgr..  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


9  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  up¬ 
keep  cost  etre  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


Catalogue  on  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


M  anti  f  uct  lire  rs  of  Vinefs,  V'lntfr  Feeders,  Ertsilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjiisters 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  a  better 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 
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November  2d,  19S7 


Discussion  of  Results 

Alaska  Group.  The  No.  28.57  Alaska,  a  recent  selection  out 
of  Alcross- Alaska,  was  planted,  like  most  varieties,  on  May  10th. 

It  was  harvested  on  July  2n(i  and  3rd,  fifty-three  days  after 
planting. 

H.  F.  No.  30,  and  Superlaska,  two  late-type  Alaskas,  were 
taken  on  July  5th.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  these  varieties 
were  ready  for  canning  on  July  4th;  but  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  factory  did  not  operate  on  that  date,  it  was  not  canned 
until  the  5th. 

Early  Sweets.  The  early  type  sweets  were  probably  cut 
somewhat  late.  This  especially  applies  to  Wisconsin  Early 
Sweet,  and  Mardelah.  If  cut  earlier,  yields,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  reduced;  but,  with  a  better  quality,  as  a  result. 

Mid-season  types.  Gradah,  Early  Wales,  Pride,  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Penin  produced  more  of  the  larger  sizes.  This  group, 
apparently,  did  not  suffer  much  from  drought,  and  just  about 
escaped  a  severe  heat  wave  which  culminated  about  July  10th. 
The  records  indicate  that  this  group  produced  peas  of  better 
quality  than  did  the  early  types.  To  some  extent,  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that,  because  the  early  types  came  right  on  the 
heels  of  the  Alaskas,  there  was  some  delay  in  taking  the  crop. 

Late  types.  Of  the  two  types  of  Perfection,  the  earlier  kinds 
gave  a  somewhat  larger  yield.  Both  strains  were  about  on  a 
par,  so  far  as  quality.  Extreme  heat  and  drought  prevented 
the  canning  of  anything  like  a  fancy  product.  D-1679-72,  un¬ 
fortunately,  had  to  be  canned  before  it  had  arrived  at  full 
maturity.  This  happened  to  be  on  a  Saturday.  It  was  thought 
better  to  can  on  that  date,  than  to  carry  over  Sunday,  to  the 
following  Monday.  Apparently,  this  variety  suffered  consider¬ 
ably,  from  the  extended  heat  and  drought. 

No.  30.7,  a  new  variety,  developed  by  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  produced  a  yield  nearly  equal  to  the  early  Per¬ 
fection,  in  this  group.  No.  30.7,  produced  more  of  the  larger 
sized  peas,  than  did  Perfection,  and  rated  higher,  from  the 
quality  standpoint.  This  strain  of  peas  has  proved  quite  re¬ 
sistant  to  heat  and  drought,  judging  from  its  ability  to  stand 
up  during  the  heat  wave.  It  also  possesses  resistance  to 
Fusarium  wilt,  and  considerable  resistance  to  near  wilt,  and 
indicates  some  tolerance  to  aphid  attacks.  This  variety  will 
probably  be  released,  before  next  spring,  to  seedsmen  and  can- 
ners  who  grow  some  of  their  own  seed. 

General  Conclusions 

This  trial  of  canning  varieties  of  peas,  made  in  order  to  com¬ 
pare  newer  types  with  standards,  should  be  repeated  at  least 
twice,  before  very  definite  conclusions  can  be  made.  The  figures 
given  must  not  be  taken  as  giving  definite,  hard  and  fast  com¬ 
parisons.  Results  of  one  year’s  test  are  of  limited  application. 
Date  of  planting,  and  subsequent  weather  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Several  seasons  of  careful  testing  are  needed  to 
warrant  definite  conclusions. 

Testing  of  peas  for  yield  and  quality  involves  many  diffi¬ 
culties;  there  are  so  many  differences  of  soil  and  climate,  in  a 
State  like  Wisconsin,  that  have  to  be  accounted  for.  Probably, 
no  one  variety  is  suited  to  all  our  conditions.  Because  of  these 
considerations,  it  appears  to  me  that  testing  of  varieties  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  experiment  station,  on  a  broad  base.  More 
funds,  equipment,  and  personnel  should  be  made  available  for 
this  important  line  of  work,  before  results  that  can  be  utilized 
fully  by  growers  and  canners,  can  be  secured. 

The  State  University  has  been  provided  with  an  appropria¬ 
tion,  a  small  part  of  which  will  be  utilized  for  variety  work 
along  this  general  line.  The  work  done  in  1937,  •\vas,  in  part, 
financed  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division.  The  technical 
help,  on  the  part  of  the  station,  was  paid  from  the  Branch 
Station  funds. 

For  the  coming  year,  plans  are  now  in  the  making  to  again 
repeat  these  tests,  and  if  possible,  correct  some  of  the  mistakes 
in  procedure  that  I  realize  have  been  made,  with  a  view  to 
getting  at  more  accurate  results.  To  cover  the  state,  would 
require  trials  in  at  least  three  localities;  but  since  the  funds  are 
not  available  for  that,  it  is  hoped  that  resources  will  permit  of 
carrying  on  trials  in  at  least  two  areas  in  Wisconsin.  So  far 
as  the  present  management,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  concerned,  the  Columbus  trials  should  be  repeated  there. 


assuming  that  facilities  on  the  part  of  the  Columbus  Foods 
Corporation  will  be  again  made  available. 

The  aim  in  carrying  on  this  work,  as  in  that  of  other  work 
being  done,  is  to  obtain  as  accurate  and  as  definite  an  appraisal 
and  evaluation  of  varieties,  as  possible;  and  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other  valuable  varieties 
clamouring  for  admission  to  these  trials.  Probably,  some  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  last  trials,  will  have  to  be  eliminated.  It  appears 
that,  before  many  changes  are  made,  it  will  be  wise  to  continue 
to  test  such  kinds  as  have  shown  merit,  but  which  have  not 
proved  definitely  superior  to  standard  varieties. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  material  assistance  given  by  the  Columbus  Foods  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  American  Can  Company.  I  am  also  very  thankful 
for  the  assistance  given  by  the  Wisconsin  Canners’  Association 
and  its  officials,  in  providing  means  for  evaluation  of  new 
varieties,  and  for  the  breeding  of  better  ones  in  the  near  future. 


GROUP 

I.  ALASKA  TYPES.  YIELD  PER  ACRE  OF 

AND  TENDEROMETER  READINGS 

GREEN  PEAS 

VARIETY : 

(1)  Pounds  per  sieve  size  (acre  basis). 

(2)  Tenderometer  readings. 

Sieve  Size:  12  3  4 

5  ‘Total  Yield 

Date  Cut : 


7/2 

(1) 

466,60 

686.60 

898.25 

643.26 

7.00 

2500 

No.  28.67  4 :00 

P.  M. 

(2) 

79.9 

88.3 

113.1 

131.9 

none 

110.7 

7/3 

(1) 

613.65 

655.73 

885.60 

696.26 

23.59 

2776 

7:26 

A.  M. 

(2) 

none 

88.7 

113.0 

134.3 

146.0 

117.1 

7/6 

(1) 

276.92 

630.66 

899.68 

1099.90 

176.96 

2984 

H.  F.  30  9:16 

A.  M. 

(2) 

81.9 

87.8 

98.7 

130.7 

157.0 

116.3 

7/6 

(1) 

341.60 

601.66 

902.30 

1271.66 

382.90 

3600 

10:46 

A.  M. 

(2) 

81.7 

88.9 

102.9 

134.1 

162.6 

114.0 

7/6 

(1) 

273.28 

612.73 

922.66 

1250.86 

389.49 

3349 

Superlaska,  2 :30 

P.  M. 

(2) 

83.9 

91.1 

104.4 

134.9 

159.0 

118.7 

7/6 

(1) 

259.26 

569.60 

1067.63 

1439.34 

409.38 

3726 

3:30  (2) 

P.  M. 

GROUP  II 

EARLY  SWEET  TYPES 

88.1 

94.0 

106.3 

144.0 

164.9 

127.7 

7/6 

(1) 

279.57 

436.44 

662.81 

1105.03 

1091.81 

3676 

Mardelah,  6 :20 

P.  M. 

(2) 

84.9 

88.3 

93.0 

107.6 

136.7 

114.3 

7/6 

(1) 

266.80 

419.05 

723.65 

1136.44 

1079.16 

3626 

7:30 

P.  M. 

(2) 

84.7 

90.1 

96.7 

108.4 

138.1 

116.2 

7/6 

(1) 

340.74 

601.66 

735.21 

736.21 

287.28 

2700 

Ea,  Harvest,  8 :30 
A,  M. 

(2) 

80.7 

86.7 

95.9 

108.9 

123.8 

102.3 

7/6 

(1) 

363.99 

606.65 

813.53 

899.08 

428.07 

3111 

9:45 
A,  M. 

(2) 

78.7 

84.1 

88.7 

105.1 

128.3 

98.9 

7/6 

(1) 

222.60 

551.00 

879.80 

1063.46 

202.94 

2920 

Wis.  Early  3:30 
Sweet  P.  M. 

(2) 

78.1 

82.6 

87.9 

102.8 

120.6 

96.0 

7/6 

(1) 

298.68 

622.70 

938.28 

1049.10 

341.26 

3260 

6:00 

P.  M. 

(2) 

82.2 

83.9 

92.1 

106.8 

124.7 

98.6 

7/6 

(1) 

318.29 

636.69 

1038.13 

692.09 

89.91 

2776 

Ace  6:16 

P.  M. 

(2) 

75.1 

77.0 

88.9 

109.6 

127.6 

93.1 

7/6 

(1) 

316.72 

471.60 

976.91 

795.01 

114.49 

2676 

8:00 
P,  M. 

(2) 

78.9 

82.4 

92.4 

113.1 

145.3 

102.5 

‘None  for  size  No.  6. 


(Continued  on  page  28) 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

"A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition  ^ 

PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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. .  ^iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc. 

'Packers  of  Phillips  Pelicious  Qualitif  Canned  ^oo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.  S.  A. 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


T]H[]e  lUMicineiD*  Westminster,  Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


t  BUILT  RIGHT 

The  new  ^tc  Husker  (below)  is  provided  to  do  the  pre¬ 
cision  job  of  automatically  debutting  and  husking  corn  at 
great  speed,  without  waste.  The  new  JuC  Cutter  (left)  is 
designed  and  constructed  to  cut  with  unequalled  accuracy 
all  of  the  corn  of  all  sizes  of  ears  and 
nubbings  that  should  be  canned. 

Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped 
I  machines  are  built  by  one  of  the  country’s 
|l  leading  machine  tool  manufacturers, 

Rockford  Drilling  Mach- 
ine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  at  f 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature  covering  Corn 
Canning  Equipment  and  the  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-kernel  Corn. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


BIG  DOINGS  ARE  PLANNED  by  the  “Get-together  Com¬ 
mittee”  for  the  dinner  and  entertainment  to  be  ten¬ 
dered  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  on  Thursday 
evening,  December  2nd,  the  first  day  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Members  of  the  allied  industries 
are  hosts  for  the  occasion.  The  committee,  R.  A.  (Bob) 
Sindall,  A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Chairman;  Frank 
D.  Throop,  American  Can  Company,  Secretary,  and 
James  F.  Cole,  Continental  Can  Company,  Treasurer, 
requests  the  prompt  return  of  cards  which  have  been 
sent  out  to  aid  in  determining  attendance  so  that 
proper  arrangements  can  be  made  to  care  for  all. 

• 

p.  s.  ARMSTRONG,  General  Manager  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  large  handlers  of  citrus 
fruits,  recently  made  the  statement  that  more  money 
has  been  lost  in  the  canning  of  orange  juice  than  has 
been  made.  All  canners  do  not  agree  with  this  by  any 
means,  and  point  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  pack  as  evidence  of  consumer  acceptance.  Many 
agree,  however,  that  orange  juice  does  not  process 
nearly  as  well  as  do  many  other  fruit  juices,  leaving 
considerable  room  for  improvement. 

• 

EDWARD  T.  KLUM,  One  of  the  pioneer  food  brokers  of 
Cincinnati,  and  President  of  the  brokerage  firm  of 
Edward  T.  Klum  &  Son,  died  Saturday  afternoon, 
November  20th,  as  a  result  of  a  second  stroke  of 
paralysis,  following  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  He 
was  very  highly  regarded  by  the  trade  in  Cincinnati 
and  by  his  principals.  It  is  understood  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  continued  by  John  C.  Klum,  his  son  and 
partner,  and  associate. 

• 

PAW  PAW  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  formed  at 
Paw  Paw,  Michigan,  by  L.  F.  and  F.  M.  Kimmel  of 
Wayland,  New  York,  to  pack  asparagus,  red  pitted 
cherries  and  black  raspberries.  Messrs.  Kimmel  are 
sons  of  the  late  John  Kimmel,  long  identified  with  the 
canning  business  in  New  York  State.  Concrete  block 
buildings  are  now  being  erected  at  Paw  Paw  to  house 
the  cannery. 

• 

CHARLES  M.  MCFARLAND,  President  of  Cook-McFar- 
land  Company,  brokers,  with  principal  office  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  a  branch  office  at  San 
Francisco,  died  Thursday  morning,  November  18th,  at 
his  home  in  Los  Angeles  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Farland  was  one  of  the  early  brokers  to  establish  a 
business  on  the  West  Coast  and  he  had  been  very 
successful.  His  partner,  J.  E.  Cook,  died  only  a  few 
months  ago.  Sam  T.  Millar,  Vice-President  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office,  is  a 
past  president  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association. 


CONGRESS  is  getting  an  ear  full  about  the  Alaskan 
salmon  industry  and  the  encroachment  of  Japanese 
fishermen  and  floating  canneries.  Delegate  Anthony 
Dimond  of  Alaska  has  asked  that  Congress  legislate 
foreign  fishermen  out  of  the  North  Pacific.  He  asks 
that  a  measure  be  adopted  making  it  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  protect  and  preserve  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska;  declare  salmon  the  property  of  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  their  origin  in  American  streams ; 
and  grant  the  President  the  authority  to  create  salmon 
fishery  law  enforcement  areas.  This  would  not  limit 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  12  miles  off  shore,  as 
in  former  proposals. 

RECIPES  USING  CANNED  SWEET  CORN,  Lima  Beans, 
Succotash  is  the  title  of  a  folder  being  distributed  to 
consumers  of  “the  brand  you  know  by  Hart”  canned 
foods,  by  W.  R.  Roach  &  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  The  folder  is  very  attractive  in  appearance, 
printed  in  three  colors,  and  in  addition  to  recipes, 
tells  an  interesting  story  of  the  care  and  preparation 
exercised  in  the  production  of  “Hart  Brand”  canned 
foods. 

• 

AUGUST  BUSCH  MANN,  President  of  the  Hood  Bay 
Canning  Company,  Seattle,  Washington,  succeeds 
William  Timson,  President  of  Alaska  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion  as  President  of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fish¬ 
eries.  Other  officers  elected  when  the  Association  met 
for  its  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  at  Del  Monte, 
California,  November  10th,  are:  Lawrence  Calvert, 
C.  J.  Sebastian,  A.  W.  Wittig  and  G.  B.  Peterson,  vice- 
presidents;  E.  B.  Deming,  treasurer,  and  E.  D.  Clark, 
secretary.  New  trustees  elected  are  Frederick  Swen¬ 
son,  and  G.  B.  Peterson. 

• 

THE  YOUNG  GUARD  SOCIETY,  NCA  and  AI,  are 
earnestly  working  to  have  their  Annual  Meeting  in 
Chicago  this  coming  January  the  best  ever.  A 
marvelous  floor  show  has  been  contracted  for  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  more  than  five  hundred  that  will  attend  the 
Annual  Banquet  and  Meeting  on  the  evening  of  Janu¬ 
ary  24th  at  7  P.  M.  Presidents  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association,  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
the  Old  Guard  Society  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Old 
Guard  Society  and  other  notables  of  the  industry  will 
be  with  the  Young  Guarders  that  evening.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  500  has  been  filled  and  those  now  desiring 
membership  will  be  placed  on  the  waiting  list.  Reserva¬ 
tions  will  be  held  open  for  members  only  until  January 
10th.  All  members  should  make  applications  for  reser¬ 
vations  prior  to  this  date  to  assist  the  officers  in  charge 
to  make  this  task  of  taking  care  of  all  an  easier  one 
than  usual.  These  reservations  should  now  be  made 
promptly  with  the  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Mairs, 
P.  0.  Box  111,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 


Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 


**It  has  everything  with  half  the  parts'' 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Madtine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wla.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  SeatUe,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTBIBUTOB — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Leduyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


"k  The  Langsenkamp  organization  has 
been  building  kettles  and  tanks  over  a 
longer  period,  perhaps,  than  anyone  else 
serving  the  canning  industry.  Langsen¬ 
kamp  engineers  know  what  is  essential 
for  efficient  and  satisfactory  kettle  and 
tank  performance,  and  Langsenkamp 
artisans  are  highly  skilled  in  all  elements 
of  correct  fabrication. 

Giving  Plus  Value 

★  Two  pieces  of  equipment  may  weigh  alike,  but  their 
value  is  measured  in  performance.  Two  tanks  or  two 
kettles  may  hold  the  same  number  of  gallons,  but  their 
worth  depends  upon  how  well  they  produce.  High  quality 
at  the  lowest  possible  unit  cost  is  the  fixed  standard. 
Every  unit  in  the  complete  Langsenkamp  Line  meets  that 
standard  without  stress  or  strain,  and  in  addition,  has  a 
plus  value  that  supplies  more  than  enough  reserve  capacity 
to  meet  all  emergencies  and  to  give  it  more  years  of  useful¬ 
ness.  This  fact  is  historically  established,  and  the  tradition 
of  Langsenkamp  superiority  is  carried  on  in  continuous  im- 
rovements  in  design  and  in  the  constant  development  of 
etter  methods. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

‘^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western 
Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Paeifie  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEEIRING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas 
Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


I N C OR PO RATED 


Install  a 

HEX-CONE  CLEANER,  a 
HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER  and  a 
ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN  REMOVER 
and  pack  better  quality.  This 
will  mctke  for  more  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  and  larger  profits  for  you. 

Let  us  help  you  with  your  problems 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

“The  Original  Grader  House** 

Baltimore  Maryland 
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McNary  Mapes  Standards 
for  Canned  Peas 

THE  TRI-STATES'  PROBLEM 

by  Maurice  Siegel 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


ONCE  more  it  becomes  imperative  to  bring  to 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  packers  of 
Alaska  peas  in  this  section  of  the  country,  the 
present  status  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Standards  for 
canned  peas.  Reading  from  these  regulations,  we  note 
the  definition  for  “immature”  peas  in  paragraph  69 
as  follows: 

“The  peas  are  ‘immature’  (1)  if  90  per  cent  or  more 
by  count  are  sufficiently  soft  so  that  either  cotyledon  is 
crushed  by  a  weight  of  less  than  907.2  grams  (2 
pounds),  (2)  if  the  alcohol  insoluble  solids  of  the 
drained  peas  do  not  exceed  23.5  per  cent,  and  (3)  if 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  peas  by  count  are  swollen 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  rupture  the  skin  sufficiently  to 
separate  the  broken  edges  one-sixteenth  inch  or  more.” 

Accepting  provisions  1  and  3  without  comment,  but 
focusing  attention  on  provision  2,  we  then  find  our 
serious  difficulty.  Observing  from  the  recent  number 
of  seizures  made  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
of  canned  peas  packed  in  this  section,  it  is  apparent 
that  no  modification  of  provision  2  pertaining  to  the 
alcohol  insoluble  solids  will  be  made  and  therefore  the 
tolerance  stands  at  23.5  per  cent.  This  situation  will 
no  doubt  be  of  great  concern  to  all  pea  packers  who 
no  doubt  will  be  fearful  of  the  legal  status  not  only 
of  their  present  stock  in  warehouses  but  in  what  will 
be  packed  in  the  future  as  well. 

In  an  attempt  to  compete  with  provision  2,  many 
packers  have  resorted  to  early  cutting  of  the  raw 
stock  and  packing  the  peas  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  This  has  resulted  in  a  pack  of  improved  quality 
yet  a  large  percentage  of  the  four  sieve  and  somewhat 
smaller  percentage  of  the  three  sieve  peas  were  sub¬ 
standard  as  they  exceeded  the  tolerance  of  provision  2. 

The  packer,  now  seeking  advice,  asks  what  should 
be  done  about  this  grave  situation?  Does  it  mean 
that  this  section  is  to  discontinue  packing  Alaska  peas  ? 

In  an  effort  to  aid  those  who  are  interested,  three 
possible  plans  may  be  resorted  to  or  at  least  be  given 
due  consideration.  These  are: 

(1)  Purchasing  the  raw  stock  on  a  graded  basis  by 
methods  of  The  Maryland  Department  of  Markets,  or 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Markets  or  the  Tender- 
ometer  Method  of  The  American  Can  Company,  or 
methods  originated  by  individual  packers.  Any  method 
that  will  enable  a  packer  to  obtain  at  least  top  stan¬ 
dards  and  eliminate  or  reduce  the  percentage  of  sub¬ 


standard  three  and  four  sieve  Alaska  peas  would  indeed 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

(2)  A  possibility  of  obtaining  a  variety  of  Alaska 
seed  that  will  produce  on  maturity,  three  and  four  sieve 
peas  containing  alcohol  insoluble  solids  in  compliance 
with  provision  2.  This  is,  of  course,  not  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem  but  at  least  it  would  bring  the 
Alaska  variety  to  a  closer  agreement  with  Sweet  peas. 
In  the  event  this  possibility  came  true,  a  change  in 
paragraph  69,  provision  2  would  naturally  follow. 

To  penalize  three  and  four  sieve  Alaska  peas  due  to 
their  higher  starch  content  is  unfortunate  because 
sweet  peas  of  like  sieve  size,  invariably  will  pass 
provision  2. 

In  the  event  that  plans  one  and  two  fail  to  answer 
the  problem,  then  the  future  of  the  pea  packing  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  section  will  rest  on  the  development  of 
pea  varieties  that  would  be  suitable  to  our  growing 
conditions. 

The  packing  of  sweet  peas  in  this  section  is  not  an 
easy  matter  due  to  our  peculiar  climatic  conditions  and 
the  crop  hazard  is  much  greater  than  it  is  with  Alaska 
peas.  It  will  mean  that  growers  and  packers  will  need 
proper  guidance  in  growing  these  varieties.  Rigid 
field  supervision  and  proper  time  of  cutting  will  be 
essential  to  proper  harvesting.  Ample  washing  and 
quick  movement  through  the  lines  will  be  required  of 
the  packer.  One  of  the  chief  hazards  encountered  in 
growing  sweet  peas  in  this  section  is  the  formation 
of  hard  peas  due  either  to  late  harvesting  or  adverse 
weather  conditions.  Even  lengthy  processing  has  failed 
in  many  instances  to  soften  the  peas  sufficiently  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  provision  1.  It  appears  then,  as 
if  the  packer  “has  stepped  out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire”,  because  he  has  not  gained  the  goal  desired. 
Interpreting  provision  1,  it  states  that  “if  there  are  10 
per  cent  or  more  of  hard  peas  present  in  the  canned 
product,  then  such  peas  are  substandard.”  Therefore 
the  packer  is  no  better  off  than  he  was  before.  The 
need  for  training  in  the  growing  and  packing  of  sweet 
peas  is  absolutely  necessary  and  there  are  many  well 
trained  technical  men  in  our  Extension  Services  and 
in  the  employ  of  the  Can  Companies  who  are  always 
ready  to  offer  assistance  at  any  time. 

Convention  time  is  near  and  this  problem  of  pack¬ 
ing  peas  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Standards  should  be  carefully  considered. 
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MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  oi 
Cream  Style 

Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


Economical 

Insurance 

Dependable 

Protection 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE 

SUBSCRIBERS 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER, 
Chicago 

Incorporated 

OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  TO 

THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Specialized 

Service 

Demonstrated 

Efficiency 

All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1 936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Developing  Home-Town  (Local)  Trade 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


Most  canners  are  located  in  small  towns  or  were 
fortunate  enough  to  locate  their  offices  in  such 
communities  when  they  started  in  business. 
In  every  such  location  we  find  a  wealth  of  local  his¬ 
torical  material  and  generally  a  strong  tide  of  local 
pride.  The  observant  canner  will  take  advantage  of 
all  this  while  building  increased  consumer  demand. 
There  are  several  ways  one  may  do  this  inexpensively, 
but  probably  the  best  or  one  of  the  best  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  great  benefit  in  towns  where  we  find  canning 
factory  headquarters  and  a  small  town  newspaper, 
weekly  or  daily.  If  there  is  a  daily  paper  within  the 
growing  radius  of  the  factory  farm  department,  or  in 
the  home  town  of  the  cannery,  we  have  a  dandy  set-up 
for  intensive  development  of  the  home-town  theory. 

Papers  are  looking  to  build  circulation,  readers  are 
attracted  by  news  items  in  the  local  paper.  At  canning 
time  many  persons  are  employed  at  the  canning  fac¬ 
tory,  they  are  all  willing  to  have  the  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged  at  the  moment  made  to  seem  big  and 
important.  Then,  too,  a  canning  factory  office  is 
always  a  possible  advertiser  either  at  crop  contracting, 
seed  sowing  or  canning  time,  as  well  as  always  being 
a  live  possibility  for  advertising  when  the  consuming 
season  for  canned  foods  is  at  its  height. 

Consult  your  local  newsgatherer  or  editor,  show  him 
about  your  premises,  sell  him  on  the  importance  of 
your  business  to  the  community  in  which  you  are  both 
located.  Suggest  that  if  he  will  run  a  series  of  feature 
articles  on  your  operations  in  the  town  you  will  be 
glad  to  buy  extra  copies  for  distribution  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  and  representatives  wherever  they  may  be.  I 
am  assuming  you  have  never  done  any  advertising  to 
speak  of  and  are  at  a  loss  for  suggestions  as  to  where 
the  writer  will  begin.  In  such  a  case,  let  him  do  the 
worrying,*  after  all  that’s  his  business.  However, 
especially  if  you  are  new  at  the  business  of  featuring 
your  business  in  the  news  columns,  I  suggest  you  con¬ 
sider  the  leads  your  writer  may  use  and  if  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  settle  on  the  historical  aspect  of  the  location 
of  your  plant  where  it  is  found  today. 

For  instance,  when  the  Indians  of  North  America 
were  on  their  last  hegira  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  they  settled  in  large  numbers  around  the 
Scioto  River  in  Ross  County,  Ohio.  There  they  found 
the  soil  particularly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  the  Three 
Sisters  of  the  Indian :  corn,  beans  and  squash.  In  fact, 
the  English  word  “succotash”  as  used  today  is  but  a 
contraction  of  the  Narragansett  Indian  word,  “Msick- 
quatash”.  A  canner  located  in  the  area  has  every  right 
to  dwell,  in  news  articles  and  advertising  material,  on 
the  fact  Indians  hundreds  of  years  ago  learned  of  the 
fertility  of  the  Scioto  Valley  and  that  they,  the  local 


canners,  are  only  taking  advantage  of  information 
gathered  many  years  previously  by  the  First  Ameri¬ 
cans.  If  your  business  is  not  so  far  advanced  that  you 
are  set  on  your  label  line  up,  Indian  names  may  well 
be  used  in  designating  your  products  as  so  many  can¬ 
ners  have  already  done. 

A  few  years  ago  canners  in  the  South  learned  their 
section  of  terra  firma  was  well  supplied  with  natural 
iodine,  so  plentifully  supplied  in  fact  that  even  canned 
vegetables  grown  thereabouts  were  splendid  health 
builders  when  eaten  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
soil  and  water  were  deficient  in  iodine.  For  a  time  at 
least  they  did  capitalize  on  that  fact,  and  the  trade 
press  carried  a  number  of  mentions  of  the  activities 
in  that  section  looking  toward  popularizing  canned 
foods  produced  there. 

You  in  your  location  can  find  historical  facts  adapted 
to  use  in  a  like  manner.  Let  the  editor  interested  in 
running  your  articles  work  up  the  material  available, 
and  for  your  part  fit  your  activities  into  the  picture 
as  well  as  you  can.  When  all  this  has  been  done,  when 
the  papers  carrying  the  special  articles  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  when  you  in  turn  have  sent  them  to  your 
customers  and  brokers,  marked  for  their  especial 
attention,  your  job  has  only  just  begun.  Then  it’s  up 
to  you  to  have  prepared  leaflets  or  booklets  in  which 
the  articles  are  reproduced,  with  additional  comment 
more  particularly  adapted  to  a  selling  task.  Later  in 
your  progress  toward  increased  sales  you  may  have 
special  correspondents  interview  you,  you  may  see 
elaborate  spreads  in  metropolitan  dailies  extolling  the 
virtues  of  your  canned  foods,  but  if  you  do  at  first  a 
good  job  of  using  the  historical  material  available  at 
home  for  furthering  your  sales  you  will  have  little  new 
research  work  to  do  for  the  gathering  of  all  needed 
material,  no  matter  how  comprehensive  later  articles 
may  be. 

Dependence  on  home  town  support  will  help  you  over 
many  a  disconcerting  hump  in  your  sales-road  while 
developing  new  products.  A  few  years  ago  a  friend 
took  over  the  management  of  a  flour  packing  plant  that 
had  been  on  the  rocks,  financially,  for  some  time.  Local 
management  seemed  to  be  at  fault  and  some  stories 
had  it  that  they  even  lacked  adequate  distribution  in 
home  town  stores.  On  arriving  in  town,  and  after  a 
survey  of  retail  outlets,  window  or  floor  displays  were 
found  in  ninety  per  cent  or  more  of  the  stores  called 
on.  The  management  had  been  tested  and  found  not 
wanting  in  the  ability  to  draw  and  hold  local  sales  sup¬ 
port.  Such  support  for  your  products,  just  introduced 
will  go  a  long  ways  toward  satisfying  dealers  far  re¬ 
moved  from  your  home  office  that  they  too  may  do 
well  in  stocking  and  pushing  that  new  item  in  your 
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Xew  in  Design 
Greater  Capacity 
Increased  Efficiency 
Greater  Screen  Area 
All-Steel  Constrnction 
Better  Qnality  Prodnct 


Write  or  Wire  for  Bulletin  No,  V~701 


Features  You’ve  Always  Wanted 

★  Self  Contained  Power  Unit 

★  Built-in  Variable  Speed  Unit 
if  Dual-Speed  Divided  Cylinder 

★  Revolving  Salvage  Screen 

★  Over-all  height  8^  Feet 

★  Center  of  Gravity  Under  3  Feet 

★  No  Undercarrier  or  Separator  Required 
if  All  Canvas  Curtains  Eliminated 

'k  Drives  and  Bearings  Enclosed 
k  Working  Parts  Accessible 
k  Automatic  Aeration  and  Blower 

★  New  Non-Clog  Design 
k  Easily  Made  Portable 


Comfianiff  Ineorjsorafed 

N if! Gann  FRLLS,N.V. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 
INDL4NAP0US,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 


A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  LesTltt  ft  Ce. 
O^en,  Utidi 


^THf  BEST  Of  " 

Cverifthin^ 

FOR  THE 

CANNER 


The  Famous  CR€0  Pea  Viner 

^^Goes  Moderu” 

Steel  replaces  tcood!  Conveyors  replace  aprons!  Undercarrier  and  separator  disappear!  Sheds  become 
unnecssary!  Traction  problems  are  solved!  Production  is  increased!  Higher  quality  is  assured! 
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line.  Of  course,  you  will  support  your  stories  of  100 
per  cent  distribution  by  photographs  and  letters  from 
those  dealers  best  qualified  to  know  all  the  best  and 
all  the  worst  of  your  production. 

Testimonial  letters  have  always  sold  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  today  or  only  recently,  they  have  been  doing  well 
convincing  mothers  that  so  and  so’s  foods  for  infant 
feeding  will  do  wonders  in  building  husky  infants  from 
weaklings.  Make  no  mistake,  dealers  in  your  home 
town  who  may  be  prevailed  on  to  endorse  your  new 
canned  food  will  help  a  lot  in  smoothing  the  way  to¬ 
ward  more  sales  away  from  home. 

Before  you  start  marketing  your  new  article  at  home, 
do  a  lot  of  research  work  among  housewives  by  means 
of  supplying  them  with  samples.  Ask  of  them  only 
that  they  tell  you,  in  writing,  how  well  they  liked  the 
product,  and  that  they  let  you  have  any  suggestions 
they  feel  will  help  in  quickly  acquainting  others  with 
the  values  in  your  goods.  They  may  have  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  your  labels,  your  container  or  the 
size  of  the  can  you  first  use  for  the  newcomer  in  your 
sales  family. 

So  much  has  been  said  here  about  basing  your  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  work  on  sales  and  investigation  in 
your  home  town,  you  may  get  the  idea  you  ought  to 
develop  sales  at  home  by  any  means  possible  through 
which  you  may  secure  distribution.  Often  canners 
everywhere  make  the  mistake  of  selling  direct  when 
jobbers  covering  the  local  field  are  slow  in  taking  on 
a  line,  new  or  old.  If  the  retail  trade  in  your  town  is 
covered  by  a  strong  wholesaler,  wait  and  secure  your 
distribution  through  him,  even  if  you  are  slow  in 
securing  his  interest.  As  a  last  resort  you  may  sell 
the  retail  trade  direct,  deliver  from  your  plant  and  bill 
through  the  jobber,  or  even  bill  direct,  with  a  remit¬ 
tance  of  profits  in  the  usual  range  to  your  wholesale 
distributor  monthly.  Otherwise,  sell  your  goods  as 
others  sell  them,  most  retail  stores  today  buy  canned 
foods  through  a  wholesale  grocer. 

If  your  business  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  retail  sales  or  advertising  men,  use  the 
territory  near  home  as  a  training  and  proving  ground. 
Whenever  you  find  a  canner  doing  the  majority  of  his 
business  away  from  his  logical  shipping  and  trading 
area,  you  will  find  a  canner  failing  to  make  as  much 
money  as  he  should  from  the  business  he  does.  Local 
dealers  will  welcome  new  ideas  in  window  and  counter 
display,  they  will  comment  freely  on  any  advertising 
or  sales  helps  you  may  supply  them,  you’ll  have  a  better 
touch  than  the  average  canner  with  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  matters  if  you  try  out  your  new  campaigns  at 
home,  then  branch  out. 

They  do  say  no  man  is  a  hero  in  his  home  town. 
They  also  say  an  expert  is  a  home  town  guy  away  from 
home !  Be  an  expert  at  home  for  a  change,  you’ll  really 
enjoy  the  contacts  you  have  with  folks  you  ought  to 
know  better  anyway.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  in¬ 
crease  as  you  put  into  effect,  at  home,  sales  policies 
destined  for  application  over  a  much  wider  area.  You 
will  build  sales  as  you  learn  plans  conceived  in  your 
office  and  tried  out  on  customers  who  know  you  well, 
produce  more  business. 


JOBBER  MEETING  PLANS 

LIMINATING  the  usual  mutual  back-patting  type 
of  addresses.  National  -  American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  will  stage  a  busy  two-day 
meeting  at  which  practical  discussions  centering  on 
operating  problems  will  hold  the  spotlight,  a  study  of 
the  association’s  tentative  program  for  the  January 
meeting  discloses. 

The  association  will  again  repeat  its  popular  floor- 
show  breakfast  in  the  Congress  Casino  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  January  24,  officially  launching  its  1938  meet¬ 
ing.  Following  this  affair,  which  will  be  conducted 
by  NAWGA’s  hospitality  and  good-fellowship  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  August  E.  Gilster  of  Missouri, 
S.  F.  Durkheimer  of  Oregon,  M.  L.  Horner  of  Illinois, 
Robert  H.  Moses  of  New  York,  Omar  E.  Radford  of 
Texas,  and  Joseph  E.  Timberlake  of  South  Dakota, 
the  meeting  will  get  down  to  business. 

The  business  program  will  start  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  adjournment  of  the  breakfast-entertainment,  and 
at  this  session  President  W.  H.  Tyler  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  will  submit  his  annual  report,  and  several  of 
the  association’s  more  active  committees  will  also  re¬ 
port.  Addresses  are  also  scheduled  by  Dana  T.  Ackerly 
and  Edgar  T.  Watkins  of  the  association’s  staff  of 
counsel.  Joseph  R.  Hyde  of  Tennessee  will  preside  at 
this  session. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  a  number  of  prominent  re¬ 
tailers  affiliated  with  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  will  appear  on  the  program.  The  subject 
assigned  to  these  speakers  is  an  intriguing  one,  “If  I 
were  a  wholesale  grocer,  what  services  would  I  offer 
my  retail  grocer  customers?”  Charles  B.  Jordan  of 
Minnesota,  chairman  of  the  wholesalers’  committee  on 
retail  grocery  merchandising  will  preside  at  this 
session,  and  Carl  W.  Dipman,  editor  of  The  Progressive 
Grocer,  will  analyze  and  summarize  the  papers 
presented. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  some  seven  or  eight  leading 
wholesale  grocery  trade  executives  will  talk  on  the 
subject:  “I  have  been  pondering  current  trends  in  the 
wholesaling  of  groceries  and  have  concluded  that  .  .  .” 
Thomas  B.  Terry  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the 
association’s  board,  will  preside  over  this  session  and 
L.  Franklin  Peters,  food  and  grocery  economist,  will 
summarize  and  analyze  the  talks. 

The  final  session  of  the  convention  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  with  some  seven  or  eight  policy¬ 
making  executives  representing  various  types  of  food 
products  manufacturers  appearing  on  NAWGA’s 
program  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  relationships  that 
should  prevail  between  manufacturers  and  food  and 
grocery  distributors.  Milton  W.  Griggs  of  Minnesota, 
former  president  of  the  jobbers’  association,  will  pre¬ 
side  over  this  session  and  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  executive 
vice-president  of  The  Brookings  Institution,  will  sum¬ 
marize  and  analyze  the  papers  presented. 

“It  is  quite  probable,”  the  association  says  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  convention  plans,  “that  there  will  be  a 
Monday  evening  gathering  in  the  Gold  Room  offering 
a  program  under  the  auspices  of  NAWGA  or  another 
organization  that  will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  appeal 
strongly  to  all  of  the  food  factors  gathered  in  Chicago 
during  the  week  of  January  23.  Announcements  will 
be  made  later  about  this  matter.” 
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When  Crown  entered  the  can  business  it  introduced 
a  new  and  progressive  policy  that  promised  wide¬ 
spread  change  in  established  methods. 

Crown’s  policy  was  welcomed  by  can  buyers.  Through 
teamwork  a  far-reaching  change  has  been  effected  in 
a  remarkably  short  time.  Real  progress  has  been  made. 
Even  greater  things  will  be  accomplished  in  1938. 
PACKERS  CANS  FOR  1937  ^  . 

soids.o.h.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Every  Can  uscr  has  a  definite  interest  in  establishing 

St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and  i.ii  i  i 

other  selected  points.  this  new  Order  which  has  long  been  desired. 
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•Above... 

A-B  SouareTank 
Variable  Discharge, 
Cooker  and  Cooler 


•Above... A-B  Round  BoHom 
Cooker  ond  Cooler 


•Above...  A-B  Square  Tonic 
Single  Dischorge^Cooker 


•Below... A-B  Pressure 
Cooker  and  Cooler 


•Lefl... A-B  Round 
Shell  Variable  Inlef 
Cooker  and  Cooler 


A-B  (AncJerson-Barngrover)  Cookers  and  Coolers  are 
built  in  styles  and  sizes  to  suit  all  processing  requirements; 
for  all  sizes  of  cans;  for  low  temperature  processing  of 
tomatoes,  fruits,  etc.,  at  or  near  boiling  point,  and  for 
high  pressure  work  on  various  vegetables,  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  etc. 

They  cut  costs  substantially  by  reducing  cook  room  labor 
to  a  minimum.  They  step  up  quality  by  turning  out  every 
can  you  pack  uniformly  cooked.  They  enable  you  to 
maintain  exactly  the  same  process  constantly. 

Mail  coupon  for  full  particulars 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
Hoopeston,  III. 

Send  full  details  of  A-B  Cookers  and 

Coolers  to  handle  .  cans  of 

(six*) 

.  at  the  rate  of  . 

(product)  (quantity) 

per  hour. 

(Name)  . 

(Address)  . 

A-B-IOO-T 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION 


Hoopeston 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canners  Now  See  That  Better  Prices  Must  Come — More  Facts 
About  That  “Blues”  Article — Evidence  of  the 
Vast  Increase  in  Demand. 

Spirits  aroused — Canners  are  standing  solidly, 
not  alone  confident  in  the  belief  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  1937  packs  has  been  far  above  normal, 
and  that  consumption  will  take  remaining  stocks,  but 
that  canned  foods  prices  must  automatically  move  to 
higher  figures.  When  retail  grocery  outlets  find  it 
profitable  to  feature  the  fact  that  present-day  prices 
on  canned  foods  are  lower  than  they  were  even  in 
1926 — as  they  are  doing  all  over  the  country  right 
now — thinking  canners  take  added  confidence  in  the 
goods  they  own.  It  is  that  confidence  which  is  holding 
the  market  steady  in  face  of  the  worst  assault  it  has 
ever  taken;  and  we  believe  we  can  say  that  in  full 
recollection  of  the  depression  days  of  ’32  and  ’33.  And 
they  are  right  in  this  firm  confidence.  They  deserve 
and  we  hope  they  realize  their  hopes  of  turning  an 
age-old  custom  up-side-down.  Formerly  under  such 
market  poundings  canners  usually  let  their  goods  go 
at  the  too-low  prices ;  in  fact  we  might  say  they  always 
did  so,  only  to  see  prices  on  canned  foods  soar  to  dizzy 
heights  later  on,  and  they  be  compelled  to  sit  by  and 
have  no  part  in  the  better  market.  This  time  they  are 
determined  to  turn  those  tables,  and  to  hold  their 
goods  for  those  days  when  the  better  prices  will  most 
assuredly  come.  They  intend  to  have  some  goods  to 
sell  when  the  big  day  comes.  And  more  power  to 
them!  Based  upon  the  absolute  statistics,  and  the  in¬ 
disputable  evidence  of  huge,  un-checked  consumer  de¬ 
mand  there  would  seem  to  be  no  bit  of  gamble  about  it. 
They  are  entitled  to  better  prices,  all  down  the  line, 
based  upon  the  season’s  costs;  and  what  is  more,  the 
consuming  public  will  not  refuse  to  pay  such  better 
prices.  As  we  have  so  often  said:  10  cents  per  dozen, 
less  than  1  cent  per  can,  means  nothing  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public;  but  10  cents  per  dozen  added  to  present 
prices  would  bring  happiness  and  hope  into  most  can¬ 
ners’  hearts.  And  decent  wholesale  distributors,  know¬ 
ing  conditions  as  they  are,  would  not  oppose  such  price 
advances;  on  the  contrary  we  feel  certain  they  would 
welcome  and  encourage  them,  if  such  advances  were 
made  general,  and  not  merely  in  particular  instances. 
Canned  foods  are  too  cheap,  as  sold  by  the  canners, 
and  everybody  knows  this. 

That  famous  “blues”  article  in  the  N.  Y.  J.  of  C. 
aroused  bitter  opposition  apparently  all  over  the 
country.  “Fred”  Dutton,  of  F.  L.  Dutton  &  Co., 
brokers  and  canners,  Columbus,  Ohio,  one  of  the  oldest 
brokers  in  the  business,  and  a  constant  student  of 


market  conditions,  pointed  out  in  a  two-page  letter  to 
that  journal,  that  later  figures,  as  of  November  1st 
instead  of  October  1st,  pea  holdings  were  but  13,888,- 
560  cases,  of  which  6,837,835  cases  were  sold,  being 
carried  on  contract  for  later  delivery,  leaving  a  total 
of  unsold  canned  peas,  of  all  sizes,  grades  and  varieties 
of  only  7,050,725  cases.  Similarly  on  canned  corn  he 
showed  that  there  are  actually  but  5,501,636  cases  left 
to  supply  all  who  may  need  corn  between  now  and  the 
end  of  next  corn  canning  season.  This  is  a  truely 
astounding  situation,  for  so  early  after  corn  canning 
closed,  and  Mr.  Dutton  adds:  “To  me  this  looks  like  a 
very  healthy  situation.” 

Two  things  are  to  be  remembered  by  all  canners: 
(a)  those  distributors  who  own  the  stocks  “sold,  but 
not  delivered”,  may  not  come  into  the  market  again, 
but  will  depend  entirely  upon  these  future  purchases. 
Seriously  we  doubt  if  any  of  them  has  entirely  covered 
his  full  requirements  until  next  future  delivery  time; 
but  for  the  argument,  let’s  drop  them  out  as  buyers. 
There  is  still  left  a  tremendous  body  of  buyers  who 
must  have  goods — for  remember  there  has  been  no 
speculation,  no  hoarding  of  goods,  but  on  the  contrary 
at  most  week-to-week  buying,  which  means  that  they 
must  continue  regular,  even  though  small,  buying. 
And  all  this  buying  must  be  done  from  these  few 
goods  left  unsold  in  canners’  hands.  And  (b)  :  any 
comparison  of  present  year’s  packs  with  former  years 
is  rendered  worse  than  useless,  through  the  tremend¬ 
ous  increase  in  consumer  buying — demand.  Popular 
demand  is  many  times  what  it  was  even  last  year ;  and 
the  figure  multiplies  as  you  go  back  to  ’35,  to  ’34,  to  ’33 
and  is  almost  increditable  when  you  go  back  to  a  basis 
so  many  old-time  buyers  or  brokers  use  as  “normal” 
for  packs  of  canned  foods. 

Just  get  this:  In  1933  the  output  of  “all  other”  (than 
milk  cans)  was  5,436,278,955  cans;  in  1935,  two  years 
later,  this  same  output  had  reached  7,608,709,640  cans, 
almost  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  two  years  (it  lacks 
five  hundred  million  of  being  a  full  50  per  cent),  and 
1937  has  more  than  made  up  that  deficiency,  and  doubt¬ 
less  has  shoved  the  figure  to  a  production  of  tin  cans 
approximating  ten  billions,  or  ten  thousand  millions 
as  a  year’s  output  to  supply  this  demand.  They  never 
would  have  been  made  had  there  been  no  sale  for 
them;  and  they  were  not  bought  except  to  be  filled; 
and  the  statistics  show  you  how  the  filled  cans  have 
been  sold  down  to  the  paltry  number,  when  compared 
with  the  total  output.  Every  industry  is  dependent 
upon  consumer  demand.  The  canners  have  it  as  no¬ 
body  else  in  this  world.  And  having  it,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  profit. 

THE  MARKET — As  they  report  it,  only  fill-in  buy¬ 
ing  is  being  done,  but  the  drain  on  the  distributors’ 
stocks  continues  heavy,  and  better  buying  must  be 
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very  close.  There  are  no  worth  while  changes  in  mar¬ 
ket  prices  as  you  will  note  on  reference  to  the  market 
pages.  Prices  are  holding  finely,  and  will  hold,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  sell-outs  caused  by  the 
financial  interests  who  want  to  clean  up.  Stay  out  of 
the  market  if  at  all  possible,  and  you  will  get  better 
prices  for  what  you  have  left  to  sell. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *'The  Canning  Trade" 

New  Business  Slow — No  “Boat- Rocking” — Buyers  Feel  Market 
Prices  Are  at  Bottom — Slight  Shadings  Seen — Little  More 
Interest  in  Beans — Fish  Line  Quiet — Some  Replacement  Buying 
Of  Fruits — Distributors  Gather. 

New  York,  November  26,  1937. 

The  situation — New  business  has  continued 
very  slow  during  the  week,  and  Thursday’s  holiday 
did  nothing  to  pep  up  general  market  interest.  An 
encouraging  feature  of  the  present  lull  in  trading  is 
the  almost  total  absence  of  “boat  rocking”  by  canners 
anxious  to  force  sales  on  a  reluctant  market.  As  a 
result  of  this  sensible  policy  on  the  part  of  canners,  a 
fairly  steady  undertone  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
market. 

THE  OUTLOOK — ^While  buyers  are  disposed  to  talk 
bearish,  there  is  a  growing  impression  in  the  trade 
that  the  market  has  about  reached  bottom  for  the 
current  season.  Of  course,  some  minor  flurries  of  price 
cutting  will  possibly  be  witnessed,  but  it  is  felt  that 
no  general  recession  is  in  sight,  and  that  any  temporary 
setbacks  will  involve  only  a  few  of  the  standard 
quality  packs,  mainly  in  vegetables.  Distributors’  in¬ 
ventories,  meanwhile,  are  steadily  dwindling,  and  if 
canners  can  succeed  in  presenting  a  united  front  until 
the  turn  of  the  year,  the  first  quarter  of  1938  should 
witness  a  healthy  buying  move. 

TOMATOES — A  few  of  the  southern  canners  have 
sliced  the  market  fractionally,  apparently  in  an  effort 
to  bring  out  bids,  and  offerings  are  noted  on  the  basis 
of  431/2  cents  for  Is,  621/2  cents  for  2s,  971/^  cents  for 
2i/4s,  and  $3.00  and  up  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  A 
little  day-to-day  buying  is  in  progress,  but  nothing  in 
the  way  of  an  extensive  buying  movement.  The  mid- 
western  tomato  market  is  showing  softness,  and  re¬ 
ports  of  price  cutting  are  becoming  more  numerous. 

CORN — Southern  packers  continue  to  quote  the 
market  on  standard  crushed  at  65  cents,  factory,  al¬ 
though  business  has  been  done  at  6214  cents,  and  in 
some  quarters  reports  are  heard  of  sales  at  60  cents. 
On  full  quality  standards,  however,  65  cents  appears  to 
be  definitely  the  market.  Buyers  are  not  interested  in 
additional  offerings  of  fancy  corn  at  the  moment,  and 
the  market  remains  quiet  in  first  hands.  Midwestern 
canners  continue  to  quote  the  market  for  standard  corn 
at  65  to  70  cents,  cannery,  with  fancy  grades  likewise 
unchanged. 

PEAS — Wisconsin  canners  are  quoting  standards  at 
70  to  75  cents,  f.  o.  b.  factories,  with  extra  standards 
ranging  90  cents  and  up,  and  fancies  holding  un¬ 


changed.  Business  continues  rather  slack  on  mid- 
western  peas  for  shipment  to  the  New  York  market. 
In  the  south,  packers  continue  to  hold  standards  at 
671/4  cents,  with  possibly  65  cents  available  in  a  few 
instances,  with  more  firmness  in  evidence  on  fancy 
sieves.  Business  is  likewise  quiet  in  this  section. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — Buyers  are  showing  a  little 
interest  in  stringless  beans  in  the  south,  where  conces¬ 
sions  are  possible,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  business 
has  been  passing  below  the  nominal  level  of  65  cents 
for  2s  and  $3.10  for  10s. 

SARDINES — No  real  improvement  has  become  evi¬ 
dent  as  yet  in  the  market  for  Maine  sardines,  notwith¬ 
standing  reports  of  an  accord  among  the  various 
packers  and  an  expected  minimum  of  $3  on  quarter 
keyless  oils.  Business  is  still  passing  on  this  grade 
at  30  to  40  cents  under  the  $3.00  level.  The  indications 
of  an  upturn  in  the  market,  however,  have  stimulated 
buying  interest  a  little. 

SALMON — New  business  in  the  salmon  market  has 
been  slow,  and  prices  for  coast  shipment  remain  un¬ 
changed  at  previous  levels.  Reports  of  shading  in  the 
movement  of  consigned  stocks  of  salmon  from  ware¬ 
houses  in  New  York  continue  to  circulate  the  market, 
and  this  tends  to  hinder  any  renewal  of  large-scale 
buying  for  coast  shipment.  Plans  of  the  Alaska 
packers’  groups  for  a  greatly  expanded  advertising 
campaign  for  the  1938  selling  season  are  expected  to 
aid  the  market  when  the  Lenten  season  nears. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— Replacement  buying  of 
California  fruits  by  the  local  trade  has  continued  ex¬ 
tremely  light.  A  little  interest  has  been  evident  in 
apricots  and  pears,  for  shipment  late  in  the  year  to 
reach  New  York  after  the  completion  of  year-end  in¬ 
ventories,  but  with  this  exception,  the  market  has  been 
dull.  Buyers  are  still  skeptical  with  regard  to  the 
plans  of  coast  packers  for  a  program  to  stabilize  the 
cling  peach  market,  and  hold  to  the  opinion  that  a  lower 
price,  enabling  peaches  to  move  more  freely  into  con¬ 
suming  channels,  holds  the  most  promise  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  the  large  stocks  now  in  the  hands 
of  Caliornia  packers. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Buying  interest  in  new  pack 
Florida  and  Texas  grapefruit  and  juices  has  slowed 
down,  following  purchases  by  distributors  for  early 
shipments  from  the  new  season’s  pack.  With  reports 
of  a  record  U.  S.  Citrus  crop  freely  circulating,  jobbers 
are  disposed  to  proceed  more  cautiously  in  the  making 
of  forward  commitments  for  the  canned  product. 

TRADE  GATHERING  HERE — Prominent  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  wholesale  grocery,  chain  store,  retailer 
grocery,  super-market,  and  voluntary  group  fields  are 
gathering  here  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  to  be  held  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  November  29  and  30.  Among 
the  prominent  distributors  scheduled  to  address  the 
convention  are  W.  H.  Tyler  of  Fort  Worth,  president  of 
the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Charles  E.  Smith,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  Fred  H.  Massmann, 
president  of  National  Tea  Co.,  representing  the  cor¬ 
porate  chains,  and  W.  H.  Albers  of  Cincinnati,  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Super-Market  Institute.  The  convention 
will  feature  forum  discussion  of  manufacturer- 
distributor  relationships,  and  is  described,  rather 
optimistically,  by  Paul  S.  Willis,  AGMA  president,  as 
a  “love  feast”  between  manufacturers  and  their 
customers. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Optimism  Rapidly  Returning — ^Tomatoes  Firmer — All  Quiet 
Along  the  Corn  Front — Peas  Without  Interest — Southern 
Packed  Green  Beans  Will  Not  Be  a  Factor — Some  Business  in 
Beets — Diced  Peaches  and  Diced  Pears  a  Question — Salmon 
Firm — Convention  Questions  Everywhere — ^The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  November  24,  1937. 

Thanksgiving— When  you  read  this  column. 
Thanksgiving  will  have  been  over,  but  here  is  wish¬ 
ing  that  you  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  festival 
and  holiday. 

GENERAL  MARKETS — Much  more  optimism  has 
prevailed  the  past  week  as  compared  with  the  first 
part  of  the  present  month.  Brokers  report  quite  a 
little  buying  although  it  is  of  a  conservative  nature  and 
confined  to  small  lots.  The  price  structure  has  re¬ 
mained  firm. 

TOMATOES — Many  of  the  Chicagoans  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Indiana  State  Convention  spoke  quite 
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Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 
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QUALITY  STARTS  WITH  THE  SEED 

A  packer’s  reputation  is  no  better  than  his  pack.  Nor  is  his  pack 
better  than  the  quality  of  the  crop  from  which  it  comes.  Seed  quality 
determines  crop  quality.  Discriminating  canners  are  using  our  Seneca 
Golden  and  Golden  Cross  Hybrid  corns.  Intelligent  breeding  and 
careful  growing  make  high  quality  seed.  Write  for  (Canners  Specials) 
a  descriptive  seed  circular  for  the  canning  trade. 


BOX  C.  HALL.  N.  Y. 


Canning  Machinery  lor  the 
Discriminating  Buyer 

Complete  Plants  for 

Peas,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits, 
Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

701  E.  LOMBARD  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


favorably  of  the  meeting.  The  market  seems  to  have 
taken  on  somewhat  of  a  stronger  tone  as  a  result  of 
canners  consulting  with  each  other.  Today’s  quota¬ 
tions  are :  No.  2  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at  70  cents, 
factory;  No.  21/2  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at  $1.00, 
factory,  and  No.  10  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at 
$3.25,  factory.  But  a  little  shading  is  done  here  and 
there  to  move  a  small  lot.  The  volume  passing  is  light. 

CORN — All  is  quiet  along  the  corn  front.  Some 
No.  2  standard  crushed  is  quoted  at  67i/^  cents,  f.  0.  b. 
Ohio  factory,  but  canners  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Iowa  seem  to  be  holding  firm  at  70  cents,  fac¬ 
tory,  and  upward. 

One  prominent  factor  here  stated  that  numerous 
inquiries  had  lately  been  received  for  No.  2  fancy  whole 
kernel  Golden  Bantam  which  was  a  sure  sign  that  buy¬ 
ing  would  soon  develop. 

PEAS — The  market  continues  listless  and  without 
interest.  One  hears  of  some  low  prices  on  border  line 
standards,  but  because  it  is  quite  difficult  to  obtain 
facts  on  such  transactions,  your  reporter  is  inclined  to 
the  thought  that  it  is  more  conversation  than  anything 
else. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Interest  centers  in 
Southern  production.  The  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas 
is  now  packing  in  a  small  way,  but  reports  from  that 
district  are  that  the  crop  is  light  and  that  there  is  little 
prospect  of  Texas  producing  enough  beans  to  take  care 
even  of  that  State’s  requirements.  No.  2  standard  cut 
green  beans  in  Wisconsin  are  offered  at  80  cents,  fac- 
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tory,  with  some  No.  2  fancy  No.  4  cut  green  at  $1.10, 
factory. 

BEETS — Some  business  has  been  going  on  in  the 
whole  grades.  Items  like  No.  2  tin  20  count  whole, 
No.  21/4  tin  20  count  whole  and  No.  2  tin  40  count  whole 
are  extremely  scarce.  No.  2  cut  beets  are  available  at 
around  70  cents,  Wisconsin  factory,  with  No.  10  tins 
ranging  from  $2.75  to  $3.25,  factory,  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  the  pack. 

PUMPKIN — The  big  rush  is  over.  The  Thanks¬ 
giving  demand  has  been  taken  care  of.  From  now  on 
distributors  will  more  or  less  coast  along.  Some  of 
the  sharp  merchants,  however,  will  feature  canned 
pumpkin  for  the  holiday  trade.  Stocks  in  canners’ 
hands  are  extremely  light  and  the  market  firm. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Everyone  is  interested  in 
the  outcome  of  the  negotiations  in  California  relative 
to  a  peach  agreement.  Many  reports  of  various  kinds 
have  reached  the  market  but  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  out  of  it  all  some  stabilization  plan  will 
be  arrived  at  and  that  the  peach  market  will  continue 
firm  for  several  months. 

California  canners,  at  least  a  few  of  them,  have  been 
packing  some  diced  peaches  and  pears  this  season  and 
selling  them  at  very  low  prices.  When  you  open  a 
sample,  the  fruit  is  not  very  appealing,  but  it  is  the 
price  that  seems  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  buyer. 

DOG  FOOD — Quite  a  number  of  canners  do  not 
realize  that  this  branch  of  canning  is  on  a  very  large 
scale.  Was  talking  with  a  buyer  the  other  day  of  a 
chain  and  he  said  that  there  were  over  600  brands  of 
dog  food  on  the  market  and  that  he  as  a  buyer  was 
pestered  almost  every  day  by  representatives  of  dif¬ 
ferent  dog  food  manufacturers.  One  wonders  if  this 
line  has  really  not  been  overdone. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Pears  and  prunes  are  the 
only  two  items  that  the  Chicago  trade  have  shown  any 
interest  in  out  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  On  pears, 
some  of  the  larger  counts  are  already  sold  out  and  the 
market  seems  to  be  in  a  very  firm  position. 

No.  2i/>  choice  and  fancy  prunes,  because  of  the 
popular  price  levels  during  the  past  season  have  forged 
to  the  front.  No.  2V2  choice  Oregon  Italian  prunes  are 
available  today  at  $1.15,  Coast. 

THE  FISH  LINE — The  larger  salmon  firms  are 
holding  steadfast,  but  reports  have  it  that  there  is  some 
cutting  under  the  list.  Tuna  fish  is  firm,  but  only  a 
seasonable  demand  rules.  Large  size  shrimp,  such  as 
Jumbo,  is  reported  scarce. 

FARM  BUREAU — The  nineteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  will  be 
held  in  Chicago,  December  13th  to  15th.  Among  the 
speakers  at  the  convention  will  be  the  Honorable  M.  S. 
Eccles,  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors.  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  Senator  James  P.  Pope  of  Idaho, 
as  well  as  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION— How  is  the  new 
arrangement  going  to  work  out?  One  hears  that  ques¬ 
tion  more  frequently  now.  It  refers  to  the  brokers 
having  their  headquarters  as  well  as  rooms  at  the 
Hotel  Palmer,  while  the  canners  are  at  the  Hotel 
Stevens.  Quite  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  Some 
seem  to  think  that  it  isn’t  going  to  work  satisfactorily. 


Early  registration  indicates  a  record  attendance.  The 
readers  of  this  column  who  haven’t  their  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  had  best  begin  to  look  into  it. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week  and 
outlining  a  conversation  by  Old  Timer  on  October  27th 
last) . 

“I  cut  out  the  following  clipping  the  other  week  from 
some  article,  forgotten  now  just  what  it  was.  Over¬ 
looked  making  a  note  of  it,  but  let  me  read  it  to  you : 

‘This  food  industry  is  a  great  industry.  It  is 
the  number  one  industry  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
one  industry  without  which  man  cannot  live.  It 
is  vital.  It  is  essential.  To  those  of  us  who  are 
engaged  in  it,  it  is  most  fascinating  and  interest¬ 
ing.  We  are  the  best  fed  nation  on  the  globe.  We 
have  more  food,  more  kinds  of  food  and  better 
food. 

‘It  comes  to  each  of  us,  as  a  consumer,  in  attrac¬ 
tive  form  and  at  convenient  times  and  places.’ 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  because  we  are  one  of 
the  greatest  nations  on  earth,  that  it  is  due  very  largely 
to  this  diversification  of  food  that  we  enjoy?  And 
what  industry,  more  than  the  canning  industry,  is  to 
be  given  credit  for  this?  If  such  is  the  situation,  then 
again  do  I  say,  is  it  not  economically  unsound  to  see 
canners  lose  their  all  just  because  Dame  Nature  hap¬ 
pens  to  produce  an  extra  heavy  crop  and  the  market  on 
the  finished  product  declines  to  where  substantial 
losses  that  eventually  will  extend  all  along  the  lines, 
occur?”  (To  be  continued.) 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Canned  Foods  Retail  at  Low  Prices — Market  Conditions  and 
Prices  Unchanged — New  Tomato  Price  List — Stabilizing 
Tomato  Paste — Peach  Stabilization  Completed — ^The 
Salmon  Pack  Much  Below  1936  Production. 

San  Francisco,  November  24, 1937. 

PUBLICITY — Some  very  illuminating  statistics  are 
making  their  way  into  the  marketing  and  home 
economics  pages  of  the  daily  press,  and  even  into 
the  editorial  pages,  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  cost  of  other  things  may  be  rising,  prices  on 
thoroughly  reliable  brands  of  canned  foods  are 
amazingly  low  today.  A  leading  distributor  is  direct¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  typical  selection  of  foods 
bearing  its  brand  shows  a  much  lower  cost  than  in 
1929  and  in  the  “normal”  year  of  1926.  In  a  large 
advertisement,  ten  items,  including  cling  peaches, 
Hawaiian  pineapple,  beets,  beans,  corn,  pears,  fruit 
cocktail,  coifee  and  prunes  were  pictured  and  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  listed  at  $1.99.  In  1929,  the  same 
selection  would  have  cost  $3.04  and  in  1926  the  cost 
would  have  been  $2.90.  Retail  stores  are  making  dis¬ 
plays  showing  the  cost  of  selections  of  canned  foods 
today,  and  the  prices  that  prevailed  in  1929  and  1926. 
Many  consumers  seem  of  the  opinion  that  because 
prices  of  meats  and  other  items  are  high,  the  same  is 
true  of  canned  foods.  The  publicity  campaign  to  cor¬ 
rect,  this  is  indeed  timely. 
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MARKET — Market  conditions  remain  largely  as 
they  have  been  for  several  weeks,  with  prices  prac¬ 
tically  without  change.  One  occasionally  hears  of  sales 
below  established  list,  but  usually  the  price  is  lower 
because  of  quality  below  the  grade  expected.  The 
firmness  of  the  market  in  general  is  proving  an  out¬ 
standing  feature. 

TOMATOES — The  California  Packing  Corporation 
has  brought  out  formal  opening  prices  on  California 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products,  supplanting  the  tenta¬ 
tive  list  in  effect  in  recent  months.  On  some  items 
prices  are  slightly  higher  than  those  that  have  been 
prevailing,  reflecting  a  better  feeling.  Del  Monte  brand 
solid  pack  tomatoes  are  listed,  as  follows :  No.  1  tall, 
871/2  cents;  No.  2  tall,  $1.00;  No.  21/2,  $1.37V^,  and 
No.  10,  $4.25.  Prices  on  Mission  Brand,  with  puree 
from  trimmings,  on  these  sizes,  respectively,  are  621/2 
cents,  721/2  cents,  871/2  cents,  and  $2.85.  Del  Monte 
tomato  juice  is  quoted  as  follows:  Buffet,  371/2  cents; 
picnic,  521/2  cents.  No.  1  tall,  571/2  cents.  No.  2  tall, 
75  cents;  No.  2i/^,  90  cents,  46  oz.,  $1.65,  and  No.  10, 
$3.00.  Del  Monte  catsup  is  quoted  at  $5.60  for  No.  10s, 
with  Mission  and  winner  brands  at  $3.75.  Del  Monte 
tomato  sauce  is  priced  at  40  cents  for  buffet  and  $3.50 
for  No.  10.  Del  Monte  brand  puree  is  listed  at  $3.40 
for  No.  10,  with  Mission  brand  at  $3.00.  These  prices 
are  for  shipment  to  December  31,  1937. 

BROCCOLI — The  San  Jose  Canning  Company,  for 
which  Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  San  Francisco,  is  selling 
agent,  planned  to  be  out  before  this  date  with  opening 
prices  on  broccoli,  but  the  appearance  of  the  list  has 
been  deferred.  However,  it  is  expected  that  the  list 
will  come  out  early  in  December,  since  packing  will 
get  under  way  in  that  month  or  early  in  January.  The 
pack  was  cut  short  last  season  by  adverse  crop  condi¬ 
tions  and  much  more  could  have  been  marketed  had  it 
been  available. 

PASTE — The  tomato  paste  situation  seems  to  be 
clearing,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  meetings  of  packers 
and  a  stabilization  plan  will  doubtless  be  placed  into 
effect.  Early  sales  were  quite  heavy  and  best  prices 
were  realized  in  these.  One  of  the  principal  troubles 
seems  to  have  been  to  get  buyers  to  accept  delivery  at 
contract  prices.  The  pack  is  not  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  of  last  year,  with  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
output  already  sold.  More  than  half  of  it  remains  to 
be  delivered,  however. 

PEACHES — Plans  for  the  stabilization  of  the 
canned  fruit  market,  especially  cling  peaches,  have 
virtually  been  completed,  it  is  understood.  The  details 
have  not  been  announced,  but  these  should  be  forth¬ 
coming  shortly. 

SALMON — The  final  figures  on  the  Alaska  salmon 
pack  for  1937  are  very  close  to  the  estimates  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time.  Official  figures  place  the 
pack  at  6,598,383  cases,  or  1,690,413  cases  less  than 
last  year.  The  total  includes  about  100,000  cases  of 
late  fall  pack.  Reports  continue  to  drift  in  from  the 
outside  that  pink  and  chum  salmon  are  being  offered 
at  less  than  published  list.  Packers  declare  that  prices 
are  being  firmly  maintained. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Canneries  Idle — Better  Pack  Than  For  Some  Years — 
Surplus  Smaller — Gold  Weather  Helps 
Oysters  and  Demand. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  24, 1937. 

HRIMP — The  canneries  of  this  section  were  idle 
the  past  week,  on  account  no  shrimp  and  very  little 
raw  headless  shrimp  moved  from  this  section 
either,  due  to  the  scarcity. 

We  are  having  minimum  temperatures  of  26  to  30 
degrees,  which  is  too  cold  for  shrimp,  as  they 
either  migrate  to  warmer  climate  or  bury  themselves 
in  the  mud  during  cold  weather. 

Many  of  the  shrimp  fishermen  have  quit  shrimping 
and  are  catching  oysters  for  the  raw  market,  while 
others  will  lay  up  their  boats  until  the  oyster  canning 
season  starts  in  January. 

The  Fall  shrimp  season  is  over  with  as  far  as  pro¬ 
duction  is  concerned  and  the  amount  that  will  be 
canned  from  now  until  the  Spring  pack,  will  be 
negligible. 

The  Spring  shrimp  pack  cannot  be  depended  on, 
because  it  is  more  times  a  failure  than  a  success,  and 
only  a  few  canneries  operate  in  the  Spring. 

This  being  the  case,  the  shrimp  canning  season  is 
over  with  until  the  Fall  of  1938.  The  peak  of  the 
shrimp  canning  season  in  this  section  is  August  and 
September. 

The  factories  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
had  a  successful  season  this  year  and  they  canned  a 
good  many  shrimp. 

The  amount  of  shrimp  canned  was  larger  than  it 
has  been  in  some  years,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  carry¬ 
over  stock  by  the  factories  is  as  large  in  proportion 
to  what  it  has  been  in  other  years  when  the  canneries 
had  a  big  pack.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  canned 
shrimp  market  was  pretty  well  cleaned  up  when  the 
Fall  season  started  and  it  absorbed  the  greater  portion 
of  the  pack. 

The  canned  shrimp  market  seems  to  have  taken  on  a 
stronger  tone  and  some  of  the  larger  packers  are 
quoting  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.50  for 
No.  1  medium;  $1.60  for  No.  1  large,  and  $1.70  for 
No.  1  jumbo,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — With  minimum  temperatures  of  26  to 
30  degrees  above  zero,  it  brings  out  overcoats,  the  coal 
man  works  overtime  and  folks  get  oyster  hungry,  so 
oysters  are  in  good  demand. 
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This  cold  weather  also  cools  the  water  in  the  bay 
and  the  strong  north  winds  drive  the  water  from  the 
rivers  into  the  bays,  which  freshens  the  bay  and  fattens 
the  oysters. 

The  peak  of  the  oyster  season  is  from  now  until 
Christmas,  therefore,  a  good  many  of  the  boats  that 
were  shrimping  have  knocked  off  and  are  now  catching 
oysters  for  the  raw  market. 

No  oysters  will  be  canned  until  after  the  first  of 
January. 

Turkey  and  oysters  hold  the  attention  of  the  house¬ 
wife  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  and  canned 
oysters  are  mighty  good  for  the  dressing. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce;  $2.10  for  eight  ounce  and  $2.20  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

• 

PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  1937  CANNING 
TEST  OF  RECENTLY  INTRODUCED  PEA 
VARIETIES 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


GROUP  III.  MID-SEASON  TYPES.  YIELD  PER  ACRE  OF  GREEN 
PEAS  AND  TENDEROMETER  READINGS 


VARIETY : 

(1)  Pounds  per  sieve  size  (acre  basis). 

(2)  Tenderometer  readings. 

Sieve  Size :  1  2  3  4 

5  *Total  Yield 

Date  Cut : 


7/7 

(1) 

281.52 

676.55 

1232.69 

1071.92 

187.68 

3450 

Early  Kay 

10:30 

(2) 

74.7 

76.3 

82.1 

93.7 

121.1 

84.4 

A.  M. 

7/7 

(1) 

155.83 

421.76 

1077.26 

1051.39 

168.76 

2875 

6:30 

(2) 

76.9 

82.3 

90.3 

110.0 

137.1 

101.5 

P.  M. 

7/8 

(1) 

91.02 

346.32 

701.52 

1503.68 

1057.09 

3700 

Wis.  Penin, 

6:00 

(2) 

74.9 

78.3 

84.2 

92.4 

109.2 

96.8 

P.  M. 

7/9 

(1) 

51.48 

134.90 

385.18 

1232.56 

1746.25 

3550 

12:45 

(2) 

78.9 

82.9 

86.1 

98.5 

117.0 

102.1 

P.  M. 

7/10 

(1) 

185.26 

459.61 

1207.44 

987.96 

109.74 

2950 

Epicure 

9:00 

(2) 

77.5 

81.8 

88.7 

103.8 

133.6 

96.2 

A.  M. 
7/10 

(1) 

146.56 

482.85 

1327.91 

707.14 

34.55 

2699 

2:45 

(2) 

77.8 

83.0 

93.1 

112.0 

140.2 

95.5 

P.  M. 
7/10 

(1) 

47.05 

100.60 

429.55 

1556.78 

1691.03 

3825 

Pride 

10:45 

(2) 

88.3 

91.2 

92.8 

99.6 

105.4 

102.1 

A.  M. 

7/10 

(1) 

42.38 

134.63 

446.63 

1672.88 

1453.13 

3760 

4:15 

(2) 

83.9 

86.6 

92.5 

101.2 

110.1 

P.  M. 
7/10 

(1) 

180.64 

310.54 

649.97 

816.04 

317.82 

2276 

E-502-67 

12:00  M. 

(2) 

76.5 

80.1 

86.1 

96.0 

105.9 

92.7 

Early  Perf. 

7/10 

(1) 

173.08 

375.18 

627.69 

735.96 

238.01 

2150 

5:30 

(2) 

75.3 

82.0 

90.1 

99.4 

111.8 

91.9 

P.  M. 

7/12 

(1) 

13.13 

32.81 

190.84 

927.68 

1460.55 

2625 

Gradah, 

9:30 

(2) 

90.0 

96.9 

102.3 

116.3 

137.7 

122.7 

A.  M. 

7/12 

(1) 

10.90 

22.07 

213.37 

991.36 

1487.03 

2726 

11:30 

(2) 

98.2 

100.7 

106.6 

118.9 

137.1 

127.8 

A.  M. 

7/12 

(1) 

28.64 

114.57 

286.26 

458.11 

787.42 

1675 

Early 

12:30 

(2) 

86.1 

83.7 

88.2 

94.7 

122.7 

108.7 

Wales, 

P.  M. 
7/12 

(1) 

23.10 

108.86 

261.10 

486.16 

870.63 

1760 

4:30 

(2) 

93.1 

84.7 

86.2 

94.6 

113.9 

103.9 

_ P.  M. _ 

*None  for  size  No.  6. 

• 

MAINE  CANNED  FOODS,  INC.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  has 
adopted  a  novel  package  for  their  brand  of  original 
Dutch  oven  slow  baked  beans  with  pork  in  the  form 
of  a  glass  heat  resistant  bean  pot.  After  the  lid  is 
removed  the  beans  can  be  heated  in  the  pot  in  a 
moderate  oven,  or  a  hot  water  bath. 


PROGRAM  TENTH  ANNUAL  VEGETABLE 
SAMPLE  CUTTING 

HE  tenth  annual  vegetable  sample  cutting  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California  will  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  December  7th,  in  the  Concert  Room  of  the 
Palace  Hotel.  Doors  will  be  open  to  members  for 
examination  of  samples  from  9 :30  a.  m.  to  12 :30  p.  m. 

The  samples  will  consist  of  asparagus,  spinach,  toma¬ 
toes  and  tomato  juice.  Previous  to  the  sample  cutting, 
duplicate  samples  of  all  items  will  have  been  examined 
at  the  National  Canners  Association  Laboratory,  and 
a  technical  report  covering  these  duplicate  samples  will 
be  available  to  members. 

At  12:30  p.  m.  the  usual  luncheon  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  California  Room  of  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mem¬ 
bers  in  attendance  at  the  sample  cutting  are  urged  to 
be  present  at  the  luncheon,  during  which  the  results 
of  the  sample  cutting  will  be  discussed.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Robbins,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Truck  Crops  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  Dr.  D.  C.  Arnon  of  the 
Division  of  Plant  Nutrition  will  give  a  brief  outline 
of  the  Plant  Nutrition  Project  recently  established  by 
the  University,  which  is  of  particular  importance  to 
the  growers  and  canners  of  vegetables.  Dr.  E.  0. 
Essig  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Michelbacher,  of  the  Division  of 
Entomology  and  Parasitology  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  will  discuss  the  latest  developments  in  pest 
control. 

Attendance  at  the  sample  cutting  and  the  luncheon 
will  be  limited  strictly  to  members  of  the  organization 
and  certain  invited  guests  connected  with  the  State 
and  Federal  governments,  can  companies  and  other 
allied  industries.  However,  just  as  many  direct  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  members  should  attend  as  possible,  as 
these  sample  cuttings  are  of  considerable  educational 
value  to  the  industry. 

• 

MCKEON  CANNING  COMPANY,  Burbank,  California,  is 
marketing  a  pack  of  canned  hominy,  a  new  product 
for  that  State. 

• 

LINK-BELT  COMPANY  announces  the  following  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  its  management  and  sales  organi¬ 
zation:  Harold  L.  Hoefman  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Link-Belt  plant,  warehouse  and  sales  office 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  succeed  I.  H.  Barbee,  who  died 
on  November  4th.  Since  1935  he  has  been  manager 
of  the  Link-Belt  warehouse  and  sales  office  in  Detroit. 
George  A.  Paige  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Link-Belt  warehouse  and  sales  office  in  Detroit.  Since 
last  year  he  has  been  district  sales  manager  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Laurance  0.  Millard  has  been  appointed  dis¬ 
trict  sales  manager  at  Pittsburgh.  Since  1933  he  has 
been  district  sales  manager  at  Cleveland.  Paul  V. 
Wheeler  has  been  appointed  district  sales  manager  at 
Cleveland. 

• 

J.  P.  HENNEBERRY  has  been  appointed  middle  west 
sales  representative  for  Paisley  Products,  Inc.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  manufacturers  of  adhesives. 

• 

THE  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  is  erecting  a 
citrus  machinery  plant  at  12th  and  Pachappa  Avenues, 
Riverside,  California,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $110,000. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No. 

Larse,  No.  2^.............................. 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium.  No.  1  talk . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2b . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs.......... 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2............ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 — .. 

No.  10  . — 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2.......... 

No.  10  . . 


.96 

"90 


.60  .76 

3.60  4.00 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green... . .  1.60 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.36 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  'l^ite . 90 

No.  10  . . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White. . 80 

No.  10  . . . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 62% 


BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  . . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2... 
No.  10  . . 


4.36 

4.36 


CARROTS 


— 

— 

2.10 

2.10 

....... 

— 

2.60 

2.60 

1.80 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

8.26 

8.26 

1.16 

1.16 

.45 

.56 

.52% 

.55 

.80 

1.26 

.86 

.90 

3.25 

4.25 

3.00 

3.25 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

6.00 

.75 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

3.50 

4.25 

3.80 

4.60 

.62% 

.70 

.80 

.90 

3.25 

3.25 

4.00 

4.26 

1.40 

1.60 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

4.76 

.96 

4.00 


1.10 

6.00 

1.00 

4.60 


.67%  .76 
3.36  3.76 


.92%  1.00 


.82% 


.90 

3.76 

.70 


1.00 

4.60 


2.76  3.26 

.77%  .80 
3.00  3.26 


.70  .76 

3.26  3.60 


Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.72% 

.76 

No.  10  . 

_  8.60 

4.26 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 

. . 66 

.76 

.70 

.70 

1 

0 

d 

Z 

.  3.00 

8.76 

2.76 

3.00 

peas  and  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2„ . . 

_ _  .66 

.70 

Fancy  No.  2^............ . 

.»•«•••«•••  *90 

1.10 

1.16 

1.25 

West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.96 

8.06 

8.06 

8.16 

2.96 

8.06 

2.76 

2.85 

2.76 

2"86 

2.86 

2.96 

2.76 

2.86 

2.66 

2.76 

2.60 

2.60 

.86 

1.10 

3.36 

.96 

3.60 


1.30 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 


Central 


CORN— Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

Std.  No.  ‘iZZZ'.'Z'ZZZZZZ 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2..„...... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.... - 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 


CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2«« . 


Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 


.72% 


No.  10  .  3.70 

HOMINY 


Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TalL...„ . 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

No.  10 . . 


.80 

4.26 

.72% 


.76  .86 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


1.20 

6.00 

1.26 

Fey.,  No.  2 . .  ..  .... 

No.  10  . . 

SfH  9  . 

.76 

4.00 

.66 

3.00 

.90 

No.  10  . . 

.80 

.86 

PEAS 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.._....„..« 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  8s - - 

.86 

4.60 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

No.  2  Fix.  Std.  Sweets, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  2s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s — 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4b _ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48.. 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 
No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is.... 
No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  Ss.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  8s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48.... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  4s. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  68. 
No.  2  Ungraded............... 

Soaked,  28 . . 

lOs  . . 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked....... 

10s  . . . 


28.... 

8s.„. 

48.... 

6s.... 


1.16 

“,96 

”96 


Is.... 
2s.... 
3s.... 
,  3s.. 

48.. .. 

68.. .. 


1.10  1.10 

.90  1.06 

6.00  . 


.72%  - - 

4.60  . 

.67%  .70 
3.76  4.00 


.67%  .70 
.42%  .60 

2.26  2.76 


.60 

3.00 


.70 

3.60 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10 . . 


SPINACH 

Fancy,  No.  2... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

SUCCOTASH 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

.90 

1.05 

.95 

1.05 

6.60 

6.00 

6.60 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

4.60 

.80 

.90 

.90 

4.60 

iiirtn 

.70 

.76 

.90 

1.00 

.75 

.87% 

6.00 

.70 

.76 

.90 

1.10 

.86 

.90 

4.76 

6.00 

.82%  .90 

.80 

.86 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

.75 

"l6 

Lie 

.82%  .95 

4.60 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


Std.  No.  2,  Gir.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gs.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  Z......-....................^-.. 


1.06 

.76 


.86 


70 
26 

67%  .72% 


.67%  .76 
2.00  2.36 


.80  1.16 
2.'76 


.70  .77% 

.86  .96 


2.76  8.10 


.70  .86 

.92%  1.00 
3.16  . 


.60  .70 

.62%  .90 


2.60  3.26 


.70 

.86 


2.70  2.86 


.66  .70 

.90  1.00 

3.00  3.26 


1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.46 

1.16 

1.40 

1.26 

1.40 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

1.30 

1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.26 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

1.16 

6.60 

6.76 

_ 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

6.00 

6.25 

6.00 

6.26 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.95 

4.26 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.35 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.35 

1.46 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.35 

1.16 

1.35 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

.90 

1.06 

1.16 

1.26 

6.00 

5.60 

.86 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.76 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

4.25 

4.60 

5.26 

6.60 

.70 

.80 

1.00 

1.06 

3.76 

4.00 

6.00 

6.50 

.76 

.87% 

.90 

4.50 

4.76 

.70 

.76 

.90 

.96 

.65 

.60 

.66 

.67J 

8.20 

8.40 

.72% 

.87% 


. 76 

.76  .86 

2.'60  2.’76 


.80 

.96 


1.07%  1.12% 
1.35  1.40 

4.20  4.36 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack... 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  — . . 

No.  10  . . — . 

Ex.  Std..  No.  1 - 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . - 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 


Butern 
Low  Hish 


.70  .70 

.87%  .87% 


Owtral 
Low  Hirh 


W«lt  COMt 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 


8.00  8.00 

.76  _ _ 

.97%  .97% 


Std..  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  .. 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . . — . 

Std..  No.  1,  Trim  1.086 . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 


TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . 


.60 

.66 

.72% 

.76 

.76 

.86 

1.10 

1.26 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

_ 

3.40 

3.60 

3.40 

3.76 

.43% 

.60 

.45 

.47^ 

.61% 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.16 

3.00 

3.10 

3.25 

3.26 

.42% 

.42% 

.60 

3.26 

2.76 

3.26 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

.40 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

.76 

1.06 

3.76 

3.76 

Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . . 

No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack - 3.20 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy~~ . „-60 

No.  10  . 3-2B 

No.  2  Std . -55 

No.  10  . .  . 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy.... 
No.  2%.  Choice.. 
No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 


8  ox.  . . . 

No.  2  - 

No.  6  . . — 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  ox.  . . . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  800  . — 

No.  2  . . — 

No.  6  . . . 


,77%  .87% 
1.10  1.16 
3.30  3.60 


.61  .62% 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . . . -  1.36 

No.  10  . -  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . — —  ....... 

No.  10  . . . 

Bartlett.  Fancy,  No.  2%..... .  1.86 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  1.70 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water.......... . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . — ....  6.25 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2%..... . .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std..  No.  2% . .  . 

Ex.  Std..  Slic.  Yel..  No.  1  Tails  _ 

SMonds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8 . .  . 

Peeled,  No.  10.  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

Shredded,  S3nnip,  No.  10 .  ....... 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . 

No.  211  . . . 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

46  ox . . . .  . 

No.  10  . . . . 


Solid  Pack 
.90  1.06 

1.25  1.37% 


.60  .60 

.66  .76 

2.70  3.16 


.80  .85 

4.60  4.80 


1.70 

1.85 

1.60 

1.66 

T.ijo 

l‘26 

3.60 

3.60 

.62% 

.65 

.76 

.80 

2.00 

2.26 

lisS 

1.90 

1.65 

1.76 

1.60 

1.66 

. 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

3.16 

3.50 

1.70 

1.80 

1.66 

1.66 

1.46 

1.50 

1.10 

1.20 

5.00 

6"26 

1.70 

2.00 

1.45 

1.60 

1.85 

. 

6.86 

.60  _ 

.82% 

1.20  _ 

1.66  _ 

2.76 

6.M 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


8.60  3.60 

With  puree 

.60  .66 
.67%  .75 
.82%  .87% 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No,  10  . . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _ _ 

No.  8  _ _ _ 

No.  10,  water......,,,..... 

No.  2,  Preserved.,,...,,,.. 
No.  2,  Syrup................. 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . 

No.  10  . . . 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 


1.60  1.66 
7.00  _ 


R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2%.. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60  2.66 
8.76  9.00 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


1.36 

1.35 

1.40 

1.46 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

.  3.10 

.  2.70 

.  1.70 

.  8.00 

1.46 

1.60 

.  2.16 

7.26 

7.60 

7.26 

7.60 

_  9.00 

.  2.16 

7.26 

7.60 

.  9.00 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

.  2.66 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  ox .  1.60 

No.  2.  17  ox. .  1.66 

No.  2.  19  ox .  2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb .  6.60 

%  lb . 3,26 

%  lb .  1.96 


Std.,  4  ox. . 96 

6  ox.  . .  1.10 

8  ox .  1.90 

10  ox . 2.20 

Selects,  6  ox . 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  !......_ 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1.................. 

Flat.  No.  1 . . . 

No.  %  . — 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . - . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red.  Tall . . 


No.  1,  Small .  1.36 

No.  1.  Medium . 1.40 

No.  1.  Large .  1.60 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

H  Oil,  Key . 3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless.. . 3.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton...,....« . 

V*  Oil,  Carton .  3.80 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8 . . . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . ....... 

%s  . . 

%8  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . . 

%8  . 

%8  . .  . 


2.46  2.60 

1.70  1.76 


2.66  2.76 

1.70  1.70 

1.16  1.20 
1.90  2.10 


1.60  1.70 

8.26  3.30 


.  6.02% 

11.60  12.00 

.  6.00 

4.16  4.26 

10.26  10.66 
5.60  5.86 

3.76  3.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on 
30-day  free  trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Two  large  Buck  Bean  Snippers  or  will  exchange 
for  large  or  medium  Ryder  Bean  Snippers.  These  Buck  Snippers 
in  very  good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2254  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


SEWAGE  OR  DISPOSAL  PLANTS— State  laws  require 
proper  disposal  of  sewage,  such  as  tomato  skins,  pea,  corn  and 
other  wastage.  We  have  what  you  want — write  us.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  Canning 
Machinery. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  line  for  canning  whole  grain  corn; 
bargain  if  purchased  before  we  start  dismantling  factory. 
Following  equipment  in  line:  Corn  Dump,  Conveyor,  Huskers, 
Cutters,  Cleaners,  Rod  Washer,  Ayars  Filler,  Cooling  Tank  and 
overhead  trolley.  Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 6  Modern  Round  Pressure  Retorts  in  first-class 
condition,  ready  to  go  to  work,  $50.00  each  f.  o.  b.  cars, 
Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St., 
Lewiston,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Used,  1  No.  11  Devine  Vacuum  Shelf  Dryer,  17 
shelves,  40"x43",  with  belt  driven  Vacuum  Pump  and  Condenser, 
complete  with  gauges.  Good  working  condition.  Can  be 
demonstrated.  Information  upon  request.  Eastern  Michigan 
Warehouse  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — Pfaudler  Vacuum  Pan  complete.  Modern 
American  Juicer  with  preheater,  Langsenkamp  monel  Finisher, 
Viking  Pump,  Beach-Russ  Vacuum  Pump,  Fillers  for  10s,  etc., 
tin  and  glass  labelers.  Box  Stitchers,  Canco  can  Unloader- 
Conveyor,  Blancher,  rebuilt.  Buy  now  and  save.  Wolfrom 
Machinery  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  Huntley  12'  to  16'  Blancher;  Large  Clipper 
Cleaner;  Sheboygan  Washer.  The  Johannes  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


WANTED — To  buy  Ketchup  or  Puree  Tanks  and  Coils,  Brine 
Glass  Lined  Tanks,  Tomato  Pulper,  Tomato  Finisher,  Ketchup 
Bottling  or  Filling  Machines,  Bottle  Capping  Machine,  Bottle 
Labeler,  Beet  Grader  to  use  before  peeling  beets.  Beet  Grader 
to  use  after  beets  are  peeled.  Beet  Cutter,  Dicer  and  Slicer. 
Give  full  details  with  prices.  Address  Box  A-2255  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Two  Tomato  Juice  Filling  Machines  or  Syrupers, 
one  for  No.  2  cans  and  one  for  No.  10  cans.  Quote  price. 
Address  Box  A-2256  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Eight  to  twelve  foot  blancher.  Also  Langsen¬ 
kamp  Juice  Strainer.  Address  Box  A-2259  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Small  Tomato  Canning  Factory,  small  southern 
Michigan  town,  good  buildings,  for  sale  with  or  without  ma¬ 
chinery.  Priced  reasonable;  production  easily  contracted. 
Address  Box  A-2257  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  LEASE  — FACTORY 


FOR  LEASE — Modern,  well  equipped  cannery  in  fine  location 
for  specialty  packing  of  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and  other 
products.  Would  entertain  canning  for  large  sales  company  or 
lease  outright.  We  have  good  products  but  cannot  finance  sales. 
Address  Box  777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2250  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  by  large  Eastern  Canner  of 
tomato  products,  jellies,  etc.  Must  be  experienced  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  plant.  Reply  stating  age,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2251  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  year  round  operated  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  vacuum  packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2245  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  26  years’  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  by  man  with 
25  years’  experience  in  production  and  maintenance.  Practical 
and  thorough.  Can  build,  equip  and  pack.  Experience  covers 
particularly  peas,  lima  beans,  stringless  beans,  tomatoes.  Also 
worked  with  tomato  pulp,  catsup,  salad  dressing  and  pork  and 
beans.  Employed  but  desire  change  first  of  year.  Address 
Box  B-2249  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  man  thoroughly  experienced  in 
brokers-wholesale  and  direct  retail  sales  contacts,  all  canned 
foods,  highest  references.  Location  immaterial.  Salary  or  com¬ 
mission  and  drawing  account.  Address  Box  B-2258  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 
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%  Instcdlotion  Flexibility  oi  the  Berlin  Chapman  Pipe. 
Blancher  has  made  it  a  favorite  with  most  canners.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  floor  space  is  required.  Blanching  time  may  be 
varied  in  even  number  of  minutes  with  easy  operating 
Cut-out  valves.  Uniform  temperature  is  controlled  by  in¬ 
struments.  All  tubes,  valves  and  pump  con  be  sterilized 
at  high  pressure  with  live  steam,  killing  all  bacteria,  leav¬ 
ing  the  food  free  from  contamination.  Really  the  most  mod¬ 
em  equipment  in  the  canning  industry.  •  •  ■  Write 
Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


SYMPATHETIC 

“You  certainly  wouldn’t  marry  a  girl  for  her 
money  ?” 

“Certainly  not ;  but  you  don’t  think  I  would  have  the 
heart  to  let  her  become  an  old  maid  just  because  she 
had  money,  do  you?” 

PROGRESS 

Two  men  had  just  made  their  exit  from  a  theater, 
and  evidently  it  had  been  a  very  poor  picture  by  the 
expressions  on  their  faces.  One  turned  to  the  other 
and  said,  “You  know,  it  certainly  is  wonderful  how 
pictures  have  advanced  these  last  few  years.” 

“How  so?” 

“Well,  first  there  were  the  silent  pictures,  then  there 
were  talkies  and  now  this  one  smells !” 

“Are  you  a  college  man?” 

“No,  a  horse  stepped  on  my  hat.” 

CANT  CATCH  ON 

“That  fellow  has  been  trying  for  weeks  to  get  some¬ 
thing  down  on  a  fast  horse.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  noticed  how  he  rides.  There’s  always 
plenty  of  daylight  between  him  and  the  saddle !” 


LANDRETHS’ 

PENNSYLVANIA  CERTIFIED 

TOMATO  SEED 

Landreths'  Pennsylvania  Certified  Tomato  Seed, 

— will  produce  a  crop  true  to  type; 

— will  produce  high  yields  per  acre; 

— is  free  from  disease; 

— is  of  high  vitality,  quick  germinating, 
insuring  rapid  and  vigorous  growth. 

We  have  Crown  Picked  Certified,  and  Certified  Tomato 
Seed  in  all  standard  varieties. 

We  are  growers  of  all  the  canners  varieties  of 

PEAS  •  BEANS  •  CORN  •  BEET 
SPINACH  •  SQUASH  •  PUMPKIN 

and  other  seeds  used  by  canners. 

Have  you  used  any  Landreths'  Best  Beet  or  Landreths' 
Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans?  Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
exceptional  merits  of  these  varieties. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SLIGHT  OVERSIGHT 

“Confound  it  all,  caddy,  haven’t  you  found  that  ball 
yet?  It  came  right  down  the  fairway.” 

“That’s  just  the  trouble,  mister.  The  fellows  told 
me  that  when  I  caddied  for  you  I’d  only  need  to  watch 
the  rough.” 


DISCOVERED 

Wife:  John,  you’ve  got  a  hair! 

Bald-Headed  Husband :  Hooray  I  At  last  that  tonic 
is  doing  some  good  I 

Wife:  Don’t  get  funny.  The  hair’s  on  your  coat 
lapel  1 

EAGLE-EYED 

Bounder :  I  met  this  jealous  wife  of  mine  when  I  was 
in  the  army. 

Blonde:  Overseas? 

Bounder :  Does  she  1  Everything  I  do  1 

Mountain  Guide:  Be  careful  not  to  fall  here.  It’s 
dangerous.  But  if  you  do  fall,  remember  to  look  to  the 
left.  You  get  a  wonderful  view  on  that  side. 

SOME  DIFFERENCE! 

“What’s  the  difference  between  a  snake  and  a  flea?” 

“A  snake  crawls  on  its  own  stomach,  but  a  flea’s  not 
so  particular.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  C<»ipleie  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU.  Gaa,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

^elps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IM. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Incf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morr^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

T^e  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrdtl,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


“  J  “  “  linaeci  coniroi;. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

.  S'  ^^^dsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and 
ENSaAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  M^hinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Haiwen  ^g.  L^y  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  M(i, 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^Isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
FERTILIZER. 


American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetieaUy 
sealed).  ' 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 
filling  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburo.  Wis 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  In^ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  fndianap>olis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Inditmapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cremes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellemeous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
nedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE.  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lan^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Lronard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Efaltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclafx-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbtirg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Osdarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Com.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-ChapmaiT  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mdhy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  MacUnaa, 
Balt  Drivas,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Bmshos.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steal  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  d  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACffiNERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery 
TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TIN  PLATE. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  VHs. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Com. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wla. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


also  for  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


JUICE 

DRAIN 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


%  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

%  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PHELPS  GAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  T, 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

M OR^  M 


VVEIRTON.W.VA 


NEW  PHI 


Progeny  lines  of  Asgroiv  peas  in  the  pure,  dry  air  of  a  liocky  Mountain  Valley. 


Take  peas  for  example.  First  come 
the  processes  of  breeding  over  a 
number  of  years  to  achieve  and  fix 
a  desired  type.  Then  pure-lining 
the  progenies  to  insure  uniformity, 
not  only  in  general  characteristics 
but  particularly  in  maturity.  Exten¬ 
sive  canning  and  consumer  tests 
are  carried  out.  Finally  come  the 


problems  of  seed  production  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities,  true  to  type  and 
free  from  disease.  Plant  diseases 
usually  require  damp  conditions  and 
humid  air,  therefore  the  Asgrow  pro¬ 
gram  is  carried  on  in  certain  high, 
semi-arid  valleys  of  the  West  where 
experience  has  taught  us  to  expect 
freedom  from  seed-borne  diseases. 


Asffrow  Seeds  are  well  bred 


Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Kcu)  Haven,  Connecticut 


Sales  Branches: 


Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAnqdes  Memphis  Salinas 


